ine ef 


Complete Outatter “%° 


o- 


rR FREEBORN, Gentlemen’s Hosier, Glover, and | 


go ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD.—COMMERCIAL BUILDINGS, CROSS STREET, and 2, VICTORIA STRERT (late ofthe Arcade). mA Saale 
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Tol, I.—No, 55. 


MANCHESTER, Saturday, August 28th. 


Price One Penny. 








Fresh Arrivals of Tea at 
JF MART’S 


ESTABLISHMENTS, 
Opposite Town Hall, Salford ; 
iif, Borough Buildings, London Road, 

02, Oldham Road, Manchester. 


a 


Congou . 28. 28. 4d. 2s. 6d. 
Fine Pekoe-flavour, 2s. 8d. 


Finest Imported, Rich Pekoe-flavor, 3/- & 3/4. 
Choicest Gatherings—Rich full-flavoured Lap- 
song Souchong, 48. 





VELOSIPEDE MICHAUX 


Ifesses. MICHAUX & CO. beg to 


'1 inform the Nobility and Gentry, that for the future 


MR. S. DAWSON, 
Parsonage Chambers, 56, DEANSGATE, 


MANCHESTER, 
Will be their Sole Agent fur England for the Sale of their 
Celebrated Velocipedes. 
_ Purchasers will please observe that MICHAUX & Co. 
letters are on each Machine, without which none 
genuine, 





RLVER LEVER WATCHES £3. 3s. to £6. 6s 


Silver Horizontal ditto, £1. 10s.to £3. 3s. 
Gold Lever ditto......£7. 10s. to £21. Os. 
Gold Horizontal ditto, £3. 38.t0£7. 75 
Every Watch accurately timed and guaranteed. 
JEWELLERY 
Of every description, in new and choice designs. 
GOLD GUARD AND ALBERT CHAINS 
In great variety. 


T. ARMSTRONG & BROTHER, 


Watch and Clook Manufacturers, Goldsmiths, §c. 


_ 88, DEANSGATE. 
Dining and Drawing-room Clocks, Hall Clocks, 
Alrums, &c., in every variety. Lowest net 


Prices only“charged. 
ee. 





PURE WATER FILTERS at 5s. 6d. 
PURE WATER. FILTERS at 7s. Od. 
PURE WATER FILTERS at 10s.6d. 


Med hibited at the great Exhibition 1851. Silver Prize 
She piatchester and Liverpool Agricultural Society. 
nize Medal Middleton Agricultural Society. 


SLACK & BROWNLOW, 1, Victoria-st. 
: MANCHESTER. 
Works : Upper Medlock-street Huline. 





N REFERENCE 


To WINE it isa fact that many persons 
are pleased if they can say “‘ We import 
our own.” ‘They have an impression that 
by so doing they not only get it cheaper 
but purer; and, besides, there is the honour 
of importing. They overlook altogether 
that those Foreign Dealers who seek them 
out are quite aware of this amiable weak- 
ness, and do not fail to take advantage of 
it to add some shillings to the price. ‘lo 
assist the impression they judiciously in- 
sinuate that theirarticle is purerthan what 
usually comes to England, and thus the 
lull that desire for comparison which 
would soon dispel the delusion. 
These remarks apply specially to 


ERMAN WINES, 


And, in proof of them, we would ask those 
Gentlemen who buy such Wines to 
compare our 
STILL HOCK AT 
20s. with their own importing at 
245. do. oOo ” 
338. Do, . ” 
42s. Do. 4 »» 46s. to 48s, 
Ss, Do. 4 »» 54S. to6os, 
SPARKLING HOCK AND MOSELLE, 
36s. Do, do, op ee 
48s. Do. do, +» 545. toGos, 
Cos. & 66s. Do. do. »» 068, to 80s, 
Even supposing the value to be equal, 
there is this advantage in buying here, 
that any quantity can be got when 
wanted ; whereas, in importing, a quan- 
tity of money is locked up, probably for 
years, in an article not of every day 
consumption. 


James Smith & Company, 


’ WINE MERCHANTS, 
26, Market Street, Manchester, 
11, Lord Street, Liverpool. 
28, High Street, Birmingham. 


248. 
28s. 


36s. 





MHE TROPICAL BEETLE POWDER 
will destroy cockroaches, beetles, and crickets sooner 
and more effectually than any other preparation ever 
offered to the public. It is perfectly harmless to dogs or 
cats, as they will not touch it. ‘The following is one out 
of a number of testimonials which the proprietor has 
received :— 
**95, Carnarvon-street, Cheetham Hill Road, 
**Manchester, April 2gthy 1869. 
“Mr, E. Griffiths Hughes.—Sir,—The effect of your 
tropical beetle powder is really marvellous. I laid some 
down one night, and the next morning the floor was fairiy 
covered with cockroaches, dead and dying. I may say 
there were hundreds of them. After applying it three 
times, we were quite free from them,.--Yours very truly, 
“JAMES MILNER.” 
Manufactured by E. GRIFFITHS HUGHES, chemist, 
Cateaton-street, Manchester; and so'd by all chemists, 
in 61. and 1s. packets. 
MAYER’S New Patent GASOGENES, for making 
half gallon of Soda Water, price 25s. 


A STAUNCH LIBERAL and strong 
Free-Trader of this city, ref 
system of Free Trade, made the pertinent remark that 


ferring to our present 
it was simply allowing the foreigner to plunder our 
pockets with one hand, whilewith the other he carefully 





buttoned up his own. 

SEE PAMPHLET, 
Stagnation of Trade: Its Causes, 
Effects, and Cure. 

A MANCHESTER MAN, 
Price 2d. 

JOHN H EY we he» ye AO ; 

2. E. CORNISH, Piccapitiy; 


And all Booksellers. 


WEDDING BREAKFASTS 


BALL SUPPERS, and DINNERS Supplied, by 

M ESSRS. PARKER AND SON, 
ST. MARY’S GATE, 
In the most fashionable style, on moderate terms, including 
the hir: of plate, china, glass, &c. An elegant assort- 
ment.of Bridecakes always ready. Bills of fare for any 
number, with prices, sent post free. Late Purveyors 
to the Botanical Society. 


BY 











WM. JAS. WRIGHT, 
Muuirary JAILOR 


AND 


HATTER, 
58, LOWER KING STREET, 


MANCHESTER. 








| EE -Number Eleven,” Oxford-st., (St. 
H RENNET?’S and CHRISTY’S WATS. Walking, Dress, & Sword Sticks, Caves, U 
9 Valises, Satchels, bags; Mackintoshes, Overcoats, Rugs, &c., in great varicty. 

_ 





Peters). Agent for LINCOLN and 
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DIRECTORY. 


[Jn the case of those names which are marked with an asterisk (*) a more detailed advertisement appears in another column.) 











| 


AMUSEMENTS & PUBLIC NOTICES. 
*PRINCE’S THEATRE, Oxford-street.—Every night. 
*POMONA GARDENS, Cornbrook. 

*ZOOLOGICAL GARDENS, Pelle Yue. 


AUCTIONEERS AND VALUERS. 


*MORRIS and BROWN, 13, South King-street, 


BUTTER MERCHANTS. 


®*McCANEY and Co. 17, James-strect, Smithfield 


Market, and 205, City Road. 


CONFECTIONERS. 


*PARKER and SON, St. Mary's Gate. 


FILTERS. 


*SLACK and BROWNLOW, 1, Victoria-street ; Works: 
Upper Medlock-street. 


GROCERS AND TEA DEALERS. 


*J. F. MART, 110, Borough Buildings, London Koad. 
*J. W. SCOTT, 276, Deansgate. 


HATTERS. 


*JAMES GEE, 13, Market-street. 
*R, HUSBAND, 35, Market-street and Oldham-strect. 


HOTELS, RESTAURANTS, &. 
*CONCERT INN, York-st.—F. D. Clarke, Proprietor. 
*NEW TOWN HALL RESTAURANT & Luncheon 

Bar, 51, Princese-street, Albert-square. 
*THE OLD BANK LUNCHEON BAR and Chop 
Rooms, 85, Market-street. 


*THE SHADES & OLD BANK RESTAURANTS, 
@, New Brown-street, and 75, 77, 79, 81, 83, 85, 87, and 
89, Market-street.—J. Bury, Proprietor. 


HOUSE FURNISHERS, 


*R. H. GIBSON, go, to 96, Stretford Road, and 78, 
Oldham-street. 


*SHILLITO and SHORLAND, 160 to 164, Stretford 
Road, 








INDIA RUBBER MANUFACTURERS, 


*H. STATHAM and Co. 11, Corporation-street. 


JEWELLERS AND WATCHMAKERS. 
*T. ARMSTRONG and BROTHER, 88, Deansgate. 
*R. WALMSLEY, 129, Oldham-street, 


MANCHESTER WAREKOUSEMEN, 


*G. R, ALLINSON, 54 and 54a, High-street. 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


*Bedding Warehouse: E. GROOME, 115, 117, and 
119, London-road. 

* Carriage Manufacturer: J. H. SMITH, Victoria- 
street, Congleton. 

*Globe Parcel Express Company: 127a, Market-st. 

*Patent Corkscrew: GEORGE TWIGG, 30, Mosley 
Road, Birmingham. 

*Perambulators: JOHN OWEN, 1, Oldham-street, 
and 80, Deansgate. 

*Porpoise-skin Boot Laces: GILL and Co., 12, 
Brewer-street, Golden-Square, London, 

"Starch Manufacturers: WOTHERSPOON & Co. 
Glasgow and Lon‘lon. 

*Tic Doloreux Pills: JONES'S, 149, Chapel-street, 
Salford. 


*Tropical Beetle Powder: E. GRIFFITHS 
HUGHES, Chemist, Cateaton-street, Manchester. 


OUTFITTERS, 


*H. R. FREEBORN & Co., Commercial Buildings, 
Cross-street, and 2, Victoria-street (late of the Arcade). 


*JOHN CAVANAH, 11, Oxford-street. 


RAILWAY EXCURSIONS. 


*To Matlock.—_MIDLAND RAILWAY Co. Every 
Saturday. 


SEWING MACHINES. 


* “FLORENCE” LOCK STITCH, 19 and 21, Black- 
friars-street, corner of Deansgate. 
“GROVER and: BAKER'S, 67, 

J. Hodgson, Agent. 
*W, GARNER, Park Works, Park-street, neas Ducie 
Bridge. 


Oldham-street,— 





rs 


STATIONERS AND PRINTERS, 


*J. G. KERSHAW and Co. 37, Oxford-street, 


SUMMER BEVERAGES, 


*MOTTERSHEAD and Co. 1, Market Place, 


TAILORS, 
*McCONNELL & FRASER, City Buildings, Corpon. 
tion-strect. 
*SHIRLEY and HILL, 52, Market-street, 
*WILLIAM JAMES WRIGHT, 58, Lower King-stree 


TOBACCO MANUFACTURERS, 


*HARGRAVES, 44, Swan-street, and 2 to 10, Maw 
street. } 

"J. C. EDWARDS & Co., 107, Piccadilly, near te 
Railway Station. 


VELOGIPEDES, 
* JOSEPH HALEY, 10, Corporation-street, Ducie Big} 
*JOSEPH WALSH, 57, Piccadilly: (also Perambulators 
and Invalids’ Carriages.) 
“KERSHAW'S, Store-street, Ancoats, 
*MICHAUXand Co. Agent: S. Dawson, 56, Deansgate | 


WINDOW BLINDS. 


*J. HAYWARD, 5, John Dalton-street. 


WINE MERCHANTS. 


*JAMES SMITH and COMPANY, 26, Marketi 
Manchester; 11, Lord-street, Liverpool; 28, Hig} 


street, Birmingham, 
*J. STOCKS and Co. 121, Broad-street, Pendlete, 


266, Stretford Road. 


The charges for insertion in the Direct 
which are extremely moderate, may be a8 
tained by post, or on personal applicatio ® 
Messrs. J. G. KersHaw & Co., Sphins a 
37, Oxford-street, Manchester. 
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| NOTICE. 





MUHE attention of Parents and 
others is requested toa PATENTED 
| IMPROVEMENT in HOODS for PERAM- 
BULATORS & INVALID CARRIAGES, 
|yhich is a simple contrivance for raising or 
“lowering the hood of such vehicles, and dispen- 
‘gswith the use of the strap ordinarily used. 
| This invention may be applied at a small cost 
tp any vehicle; is cheaper than anything which 
| has preceded it, and is warranted for two years, 
| the same as all Carriages sold at this establish- 
|| mente 

‘10S WALSH, 57a, Piccadilly, Manchester. 
| VELOCIPEDES constructed on the best 
principle, usually charged £ 10, selling at £7. 10. 








|PELICIOUS EFFERVESCING 





SUMMER BEVERAGES can be made at home, 
with the 


TiW PATENT GAZOGENE, 


| PRICE 10s. 
| MOTTERSHEAD & CO., 1, MARKET PLACE. 





! (Wholesale and Retail.) 





“BUTTER | BUTTER! BUTTER! 
McCANEY & CO., 


| 

| 

1 

| ,JAMES-ST., SMITHFIELD MARKET, 
And 205, CITY ROAD, offer the best 

| 

| 


NEW GRASS IRISH BUTTER 


| At10d., 11d., and 1s per Ib. 

| EGGS and POULTRY of the freshest and choicest 
| description, 2t prices much cheaper than any other house 
||in Manchester. Wholesale and retail customers mect 
with every attention, 


PUBLIC NOTICE. 
SHILLITO AND SHORLAND, 


Ironmongers and Gas Fitters, 
IN ALL THEIR BRANCHES, 


Owing to the great increase of their business, have 


taken the large and extensive Premises, 
160, 162, and 164, 
STRETFORD ROAD, 


lately occupied by JOHN VERTEGANS and Co., 
Ironmongers (Limited), where will be found a large and 
well selected STOCK, at the Lowest Prices for Cash. 


Gz Price Lists on application. 








All kinds of Repairs promptly attended to. 


ELOCIPEDES of the best con- 
struction and workmanship, at JOSEPH HALEY’S, 
Machinist, 10, Corporation-st., Ducie Bridge, Manchester. 


ARDEN HOSE, with BRASS WORK. 
H. STATHAM & CO., 11, Corporation-street. 


VISHING STOCKINGS, TROUSERS 
AND BOOTS, 
H. STATHAM & CO., 11, Corporation-street. 


LEXIBLE HOSE for GARDENS 
fitted with Taps, Jets, Roses, Spreaders, and Unions. 
H. STATHAM & CO., 11, Corporation-street. 

















MHE INDIA-RUBBER SPONGES 
and INDIA-RUBBER CORKS have only to be 
seen and tried to be appreciated and adopted. 
H. STATHAM & CO., 11, Corporation-street. 








| 
| FRESH ARRIVALS DAILY. 


THE 
Globe Parcel Express, 
| 187, MARKET STREET. 
PARCELS & PACKAGES FORWARDED 
| DAILY to ALL PARTS of ENGLAND, 
| SCOTLAND, IRELAND, 
I AND THE 

CONTINENT OF EUROPE. 
| GOODS and PARCELS forwarded per Mail and 


|| other Steamers or Sailing Vessels to India, China, Aus- 


|| tralia, United States, C 
te Wot” ates, Canada, and all other parts of 











to remind any intelligent reader that the purity of the 
blood determines every individual’s health and vigour. 
Holloway’s medicine searches out the slightest taint in 
the vital fluid and neutralizes or expels it, so that the 
circulation supports the system in place of sowing the 
seeds of decay. When epidemics are advancing and 
disease is steadily on the increase, it behoves every one 
to have a restorative like these Pills ready to set right 
any irregularity in the stomach, liver, bowels, or kidneys. 
Holloway’s treatment is especially suitable for the young, 
delicate, and nervous, who are most susceptible of any 
prevailing sickness, and whom violent measures would 
endanger little less than the epidemic. 


. Patronised by HER MAJESTY 


~ . ’ 
Bes and their Baie Highnesses 
: PRINCE & PRINCESS of Wales. 
NICOLL’S 
TRICHANOPHRON 
Removes the scurf and all impurities from the skin, 
Strengthens Weak Hair, prevents its turning Grey,’ and 
and by daily application restores Grey Hair to its original 
colour, imparting to it a beautiful, clean, glossy appear- 
ance.—Sold in bottles, 2s. 6d: 


HAIR RESTORED & BALDNESS PREVENTED 
BY 
NICOLL’S 
ELECTRIC HAIR REGENERATOR. 


One application prevents the hair from falling off, and by 
its use the short weak hair on the head, apparently bald, 
commences to grow with a vigour and rapidity truly 
astonishing. Its action on the hair through the medium 
of the skin removes all scurf and dandriff, and in many 
cases causes grey hair to turn to the original colour by 
removing obstructions at the root, causing the colouring 
or pigment to flow into the interior of the hair; one trial 
is sufficient to convince the most sceptical of its efficacy. — 
Sold in bottles, 2s. 6d. 

TCO BY 


’ 
11, AIR-ST., REGENT’S QUADRANT, LONDON, 
NICOLL’S 


GOLDEN TINCTURE, 
For giving a brilliant Golden Shade to Hair of any color. 
Sold in bottles, 3s, 6d, 


NICOLL’S 
CELEBRATED DEPILATORY, 
For Removing Superfluous Hair, Sent to any part of the 
Three Kingdoms, carriage free, on receipt of 20 Stamps. 
NICOLL’S 
CELEBRATED SYRIAN LIQUID HAIR DYE. 
Free from Smell. Warranted not to stain the skin, ‘The 

Hair Dyed in One Minute.—In cases, 3s. 6d. 
Post Office Orders payable at Vigo Street. 


Hair Cutter to H.R.H. Prince of Wales. 





ORRIS & BROWN, 
AUCTIONEERS & VALUERS, 
13, South King-street, D. ALonzo Morris, 
Manchester. C, J. Brown, 








JvV.§ HAYWARD, 


(For several years Manager to the late 
firm of Scholes & Co.) 


Window Alind Mannlacturer 


5, JOHN DALTON STREET, 
MANCHESTER. 


Sun-Shades of every description made to order. 





=x —— 





| JAMES HOYLE SMITH, 


CHESHIRE, 


COACH-BUILDER, CONGLETON, 


| Exhibited his celebrated Novelty, which forms Five distinct Carriages, viz.: as Vis-a-vis, to drive from the inside. 


| Ditto for Coachman. Ditto Close Carriage, with or without Driving Seat. Ditto Barouche Head. 


| 
| The only maker in England. 4 shapes £150. 5 shapes £180. 


—_——_—_ : 


ALSO HIS 


ELECT, OR LADIES’ DOG CART, 


Hung low, and easy of access, suitablé for Cob or Horse.—Price £85 to £40, according to finish. 
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R, WALMSLEY, sasunctuser of taver « cxnoxomnren watouss, 129, Oldham-st,, Manchester 
9 | 
THE “MAIN” PRINTING OFFICES, | 




















LITHOGRAPHERS AND LETTERPRESS PRINTERS, 


| 
BY STEAM POWER, | 
| 


Patent Ledger and Account Book Manufacturers, 


37, OXFORD STREET, PORTLAND STREET, — 
MANCHESTER. 


| 
| 





LITHOGRAPHED 


Prawines OF Macuunery, Maes, PLans OF Estares, &o, | 


BANKERS’ NOTES, CHEQUES, DRAFTS, &c. 


Circulars, Invoices, Statements, Prices Current, Note Heads, &. 


Alain & Ornamental Gighets 


FOR SHIPPERS AND THE HOME TRADE, 


ALL THE MOST USEFUL SIZES OF STAR AND PATTERN TICKETS | 
KEPT IN STOCK. | 


General Commercial Lithographic Printing of every description, 
by their Patent Anglo-French Steam Machine. 


PATTERN BOOKS 


AND SHEETS FOR MUSLIN AND CALICO PRINTERS. 


























Every branch of the Printing and Stationery Trade executed on the Premises. 


PRINTERS AND PUBLISHERS OF “THE SPHINX,’ 


ISSUED EVERY SATURDAY.—PRICE ONE PENNY. 


























G.R.Allinson, General Manchester Warehouse) fimilcs swretion,. Any tenesh oot (54 & 54,0 
; . 
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MR. FECHTER. 


|| 
/ATOW, good people of Manchester, what is the meaning 
IN of this? Here is Mr. Fechter, in a particular line 
|*" one of the finest of actors, come to be scen by you, 
and you are sending him away with a miserable opinion of 
your taste and hospitality. Mere personal respect ought 
to have accorded him a heartier reception. You have been 
cramming the theatre to suffocation every night for the last 
‘month, and, all at once, you avoid it as though it were 
plague-stricken. We quite understand your conduct, but 
we disapprove of it. Mr. Fechter has come ata very in- 
opportune moment—inserting himself between two visits 
of the Haymarket company. Reaction from.the past car- 
nival and anticipation of the coming one combine to render 
| the present a period of dramatic lassitude. But there are 
other theatrical attractions besides the Haymarket com- 
pany; and, while we cannot declare the genius of a single 
actor to be equally attractive as the aggregate genius of 
| half-a-dozen, we do assert that Mr. Fechter’s almost soli- 
tary efforts are not by any means so great an anti-climax 
‘tothose of Mr. and Mrs. Chippendale, Mr. Compton, and 
Miss Robertson, as may be, and apparently is, imagined. 
The tragedy of Ruy Blas has certainly been miserably 
‘mounted, and several of the actors in it are painfully 
inadequate to the performance of it—notably the mumbling 
ladies in waiting, and the spindle-shanked clothes-props, 
whose waggling curls, hung atop, are supposed to be the 
ambrosial locks of Spain’s grandees—but the principal 
parts are well enough performed, and Mr. Fechter spreads, 
as Dickens says, a glamour over at least one of them. We 
‘Sincerely trust tbat Mr. Fechter will not take the indifferent 
Welcome which has so far greeted him for the verdict of 
Manchester upon him, which we assure him it is not. 
Manchester does not yet know him, for it has not seen 
him ; and, owing to the unfortunate epoch at which he 
(Wsits it, it seems disinclined to look at him. But we are 
confident that, as his merits are made known through the 


more popular. We predict that the latter part of his so- 
Journ amongst us will be more successful than the former, 
and that any future visit with which he may favour us will 
be more fortunate still. Not only is there a fashion in 
theatre-going, but Mr. Fechter is absolutely ‘unknown in 
these parts, except through London criticisms, which we 
(Systematically disbelieve. Reputations are more or less 
be and cannot be transplanted or multiplied in no time. 
ben : not be thought, however, that there have not been 
“Ir houses to receive him. The pit, at least, has done its 
/uly—as it generally does. 
here : play in which Mr. Fechter made his first appearance 
‘It is ees not recommend itself to the taste of the town. 
‘don ry Carpe improbable, impossible, absurd. But we 
i 8 think altogether badly of it. It is not a play to look 
findin, ure in, and we ought not to be disappointed at not 
illus git. We must surrender ourselves up to the stage 
‘ion, or the thing is insupportable. If we can manage 


|| t , : og. ese , ae : 
° tolerate the impossibility of the picce, it is an elevating 


Good is to be got out of the spectacle of a mag- 
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press and those spectators who have been wise enough to* 
| give themselves the pleasure of seeing him, he will become 
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nanimous myth. It is quite possible to derive both pleasure 
and profit from the contemplation of an utterly ethereal 
enraptured love, although we may be perfectly certain that 
such a thing does not exist. ‘The catholic yet subtle por- 
trayal of this metaphysical abstraction is the unique and 
curious speciality of Mr. Fechter’s acting. And it will be 
seen that he has full play for this singular genius in the 
character of Ruy Blas, when it is learnt that this chivalrous 
imagination of the dramatist is a patriotic Spaniard, swelling 
with noble ambitions, who, at one period of his vicissitous 
career, when he is constrained to condescend to the situa- 
tion of all most destable to him, that of a “‘lackey”—oh, 
the exquisite struggle of detestation, scorn, grief, and chafing 
impatience, which Mr. Fechter puts into his pronunciation 
of that word !—he conceives a mad, overwhelming, life- 
absorbing passion for the future Queen of Spain. The 
idolatrous nature of his adoration is, however, redeemed 
by its perfect purity and utter magnanimity. Mr. Fechter 
actually interprets into representation this impossible ima- 
gination. ‘The master, to serve evil private purposes, is 
the means of realising for him his grandest ambitions, and 
elevating him to the highest offices of state. In this posi- 
tion he is forced into a contact with the queen which he 
has studiously, and with what he calls an ‘‘agony of self- 
repression,” shunned. It is well that Ruy Blas, after the 
reciprocal avowal of affection by himself and the young 
neglected princess, the king’s affianced bride, who yearns 
for someone’s love, should receive his death-blow in a 
mutually fatal struggle with the master whose revengeful 
schemes he has been the innocent instrument in effecting. 
Such a love as that of Ruy las must necessarily be un- 
happy. It has little enough to do with wooing, nothing 
whatever to do with winning. Success is not for such a 
delirious dream as his. It would be an anti-climax. It 
would bring the beautiful poetical monstrosity out of the 
region of romance, in which alone it is tolerable, into the 
domain of commonplace, in which its outrageous impossi- 
bility would be manifest and insupportable. It is essentially 
a creature of adversity—a vision, whose exquisite subtlety 
is perceptible only in twilight. It is a being belonging to 
a higher world, which at the dawn of day would either fade 
to nothingness, or show grotesque as Bottom’s ass’s head. 
It is a beautiful dissolving view, whose fine ontlines grow 
more and more obscured as the light is more and more 
turned on. It is an exquisite piece of footlight tinsel, 
whose tawdry unreality the daylight would reveal. 

The play being a representation of an enraptured lover 
being made an instrument of vengeance on the object of 
his adoration, it is evident that it possesses genuine dra- 
matic elements ; but it is only an adaptation, and—as will 
be seen—an adaptation of what is almost impossible to be 
conceived originally, and quite impossible to be translated. 
Thus, it strikes us as being very crude—a mere vague 
sketch. It has, however, some dramatic interest, and a 
few touches of satirical humour. ‘The revengeful master of 
Ruy Blas is conventionally but effectively portrayed by 
Mr. H. Rayner; Mr. Charles Leclercq plays jauntily a 
chivalrous good-for-nothing ; and Miss Carlotta Leclercq, 
who is still able to ‘‘make up” into a radiant young maiden, 
achieves the difficult feat of contriving to render the extrava- 
gant passion of Ruy Blas not wholly unimaginable. But 
Miss Leclercq’s utterance is often so rapid and so low as 
to be quite unintelligible; and her costume in the last 
scene is too commonplace. 

And now for Mr. Fechter. Who could imagine that the 
original of the burly-looking photographs, all over moles, 
exposed in the shop windows, is the romantic lover who 
majestically stands before us on the stage in all the grace 
combined of beauty, strength, and youth. Save in his full 
face, which is rather too heavy to be intellectually and 
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| romantically handsome, Mr. Fechter is the beau ideal of a 
noble cavalier. The loftiness of his figure, the stateliness 
of his demeanour, the gracefulness of his attitudes, and— 
| perhaps, most of all—the slender straightness and superb 
| shapeliness of his legs, all magnificently fit him physically 
| for the representation of the sort of character in which lies 
his peculiar forte. What we especially admire in Mr. 
| Fechter is that dignity of carriage and majesty of expression 
in him which is so opposite to those theatric fits and starts, 
those occasional excessive gesiures, and that lithe cat-like 
agility, which we especially dislike in him. He is the 
most un-Fyenchified and the most Frenchified of actors. 
He is alternately at diametrically opposite poles of dramatic 
demeanour, When he is full of motion, he is at his graceful 
worst; when he is full of motionlessness, he is at his grand 
best. We cannot imagine a more majestic object than him, 
as Ruy Blas, when he suddenly resolves to break the rash 
compact of implicit service which he, unsuspicious then of 
its unworthy object, made, and vindicate the honour of the 
proud station to which the vengeful intrigues of his master 
have raised him—when, turning on his tyrant, he stands 
up defiantly before him in all the pride of outraged noble- 
ness—stretched out to his full height, and quivering inter- 
nally with dignity, Such a spectacle is a triumph of 
humanity—an evidence of the existence of a soul. Here 
we catch a vivid flash of that internal spirit of chivalry 
which adapts Mr. Fechter for the parts he plays, as well 
mentally as his exterior advantages do physically. But not 
here alone ; for the same volcanic fire which here bursts 
forth into a glorious fountain of flame, is always smouldering 
—heaving his breast, and burning his eyes, and every now 
and then leaping out madly with a lava-torrent of words, 
or suffusing itself through a glowing countenance and an 
enraptured attitude and gaze. Mr. Fechter is an actor 
born—an artist, too. A man whose genius it is to realise 
high-flown poetical conceptions whieh in other hands 
would be insufferable, which without him would be con- 
temned as sentimental dross. Into these characters he 
throws his soul. No talking to the pit, no passionate out- 
bursts at the gallery, no side-glances at the boxes—in this 
play—for none of these things would Ruy Blas have done, 
and nothing that Ruy Blas would not have done, does Mr. 
Fechter. His heart—his mind—his soul—his whole life, 
for the time, is in his work. 


While we will not, like the Guardian, assert at the 
beginning of our article that the choice of Ruy Blas for 
the first piece was most happy, and at the end that it was 
fortunate the play was soon replaced by a less ill-chosen 
one—we cannot altogether agree with the contempt of the 
piece indicated in the otherwise capital bit of dramatic 
criticism which adorned the columns of last Tuesday’s 
Examiner. Ruy Blas is crede enough, in all conscience, 
and fantastical enough for Lydia Languish herself. It is, 
indeed, outrageously impossible. But there is about it a 
sublimity of sentiment—a preposterous magnanimity— 
which takes our fancy. The heart of a hero in the livery 
of a lackey—the man who has.it in his soul to govern Spain 
to good, consigned by callous fortune to the station of a 
menial—the statesman, in his patriotic pride, yearning to 
spurn from the council titled jobbers who suck into their 
own vile carcases their country’s blood, the frenzied lover, 
fighting against his towering passion for the queen, pre- 
posterous in its intensity, impossible in its purity :—there 
is a noble tone about it all. Its author (not adapter) had 
sound moral judgment, rarest of virtues. He is untram- 
melled by conventional ideas of nobleness. As for the 
hero’s frenzy of affection, true, sucha thing does not exist— 
at least, at this time, in this country—but it is its very 
unreality that renders it so fascinating. 





SEA WEEDS, 


FROM THE COAST OF ANTRIM. 


BY EDWIN WAUGH., 


DUNLUCE TO BLACK ROCK, 


Come to these capes that brave the northern gale, 
And bid the wide blue heaving ocean hail! 

Come hear, with me, the big tumultuous waves 
Bursting like thunder through a thousand caves, 


And see the bark, which blackening ey oy Pn 
e boisterous surge, 


Ride o’er the hills of foam, and cleave t 


to the Giant’s Causeway, and, as we pass Knock-an-chick, or the | 

Gallows Hill, from the top of which many a prisoner of the ancient 
lords of the castle has taken his last look at the blue waves, a newscene | 
opens upon the sight. Before us lies a fine sweep of the shore, about 


Te ruins of Dunluce have now disappeared behind us on our road 


— 
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three miles in extent, full of creeks, and little bays, and rocky fantasies, 
upon which the patient sea has been at work for millions of years. It 


seems strange to think that yon water-rounded crag, 


half-hidden by the 


laving waves, must have looked just as it does now at the time that 
Pharoah’s daughter found Moses among the bulrushes of the Nile—but 
it isso. The irregular semi-circle of shore which is now before us lies 
low for about two miles, then gradually rises, wilder and loftier, up to 
the grand headlands of the Giant’s Causeway, which shut out the coast 


beyond, 


The first object which catches the eye, along the shore, is the little 
fishing village of Ballintray. Irom the distance, it looks a sweet little 
scatterment of white cottages; in fact, it is so, when you are in it. The 
whitewash of its houses is indeed white, for the breezes of the Atlantic 
bring no smoke, and the rain that falls there is clean rain. The rain we 
get in Manchester has to filter its way through a canopy of soot, that | 


makes it mud when it comes to the ground. Ballintray seems “ wel 
off” in a small way; it is clean, and orderly; the roads are good; the 


houses ere regular, and comfortably built; and the 


modern aspect. There are no picturesque huts in it, with rickety walls, 
and ground for the floor, and wild-flowers sprouting from the thatch. 
‘It seems bald of those quaint features which belong to villages of ancient 
settlement. But, somehow, the abodes of the poorest of the poorin 
this land do not look half so doleful as the dwellings of the same class | 
of people in a great city. The lowliest shed here, with its smoke- 
blackened rafters, and its turf fire upon the hearth, has a certain sweet. 
ness and prettiness about it. It lies in the lap of Nature; and its 
poverty is the poverty of a bird’s nest. Sun, moon, and stars, the 
winds and the rains of heaven, seem to dally with it in a kindly way; 
and it partakes of the charms of the landscape around. The greenness 
of the scene creeps over it with beautifying caress; and the many- 
mooded weather mantles its humble walls with hues of marvellous 
loveliness. And as it grows older, the stormy elements seem to vat 
its hoary decrepitude with kindlier touch from day to day, till it al 
sleepily into the scene, and becomes absorbed in the all-pervading | 
beauty ‘whose world-wide empire never wanes.” No wonder that the) 
heart of man should cling to such homes as these, steeped as they ate 
in the witchery of nature. But, when the mind turns from these “huts 
where poor men lie” to the back slums and cellar-dwellings of Man- 
chester and Liverpool, the contrast is appalling. In those feverish dss 
the air is thick with misery, and death has no rest from his Tabours 
Here, the poor live long, and are comparatively happy, for they live 
simply; and nature laps their lowly estate in sweet influences. 


Dangers stand thick upon the ground, 
To drag us to the tomb, 


One thing that Ballintray lacks to make it look picturesque is sy 


greenery. There is not a tree in it, nor about it. 


trailing here and there would relieve the glare of its w 
beautify the general appearance of the place. The life of 
of a very quiet kind, and the inhabitants seem steeped in the 
sadness of the sea. Their talk is chiefly of the fishing, 


the wild ocean, with smatterings of news from the 


distance. In summer, a few visitors relieve the scene 
freakish change; but, during the rest of the year, there is no 


whole place has | 
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| alm, the voices of children at play upon the shore come up the cliffs, 
ike the sound of *‘ ducks wheetlin’ amang meat.” The little bay is so 
hut in that scarcely anything of the coast can be seen from it. It looks 
right out to sea, and every passing vessel is an object of interest. There 
is almost always something in sight upon the watery highway—great 
steamers plying between Glasgow and Londonderry; Sligo boats; the 
[say steamer, from Glasgow to Portrush, and then through the Hebrides, 
and back the same way; Canadian steamers, on their way to Lough 
| Foyle, or homeward-bound across the Atlantic; strange sails, looming 
| dim in the offing, and small craft skimming by the mouth of the bay; 
|| and, now and then, a collier comes into the port, from Scotland; or a 
| man-of-war goes ploughing by, with the union jack fluttering in the 
| wind. Ballintray is a coast-guard station, too—with half a dozen men 
orso—and even this seems to give a touch of importance to this little 
marine nest, and as the men pace the shore in their breezy man-o’-war 
garb, they seem to be always keeping a watchful eye upon the sea, as if 
aFrench fleet was expected upon that part of the coast every hour. I 
like to chat with these coast-guardsmen. The chief boatman is an ex- 
perienced old man-o’-war’s man, ad the men pay him as much deference 
asif he were an admiral. He lets me look through his great glass at 
‘the passing vessels; and he shows me his cottage, and his garden, and 
| the arms of the station, all sharp and bright, and ready for action. 
| Onthe north-east side of the bay there is a modern mansion, sur- 
rounded by a wide space of green but treeless land. It is a large 
|yellow-washed building, of no particular style of architecture that I can 
describe. The shore folk call it ‘The Castle.” There is a little anec- 
dote connected with this house which shows something of the nature of 
|the tides on this coast. Last summer, ‘‘The Castle” was tenanted by 
|an English nobleman, and, during that time, his lordship’s butler and 
|his valet took a boat from Ballintray, with the intent of visiting the 
| Giant’s Causeway—which is about two miles off. But, being inex- 
perienced boatmen, they were carried away by the tide, far eastward, 
jinto the dangerous channel called Slunk-na-marra, which divides the 
\isle of Rathlin from Ballycastle, where they were picked up, and their 
boat taken in tow, by a collier on its way to Londonderry. The collier 
‘having brought them back till they were once more opposite to Ballin- 
‘tay, from whence they set out, they insisted upon taking to the boat 
again, feeling confident of their ability to reach the shore, which was 
less than a mile off. The captain of the collier having given them suffi- 
‘cient warning, they took to their boat, and the two vessels parted 
‘company. Away went the collier towards Derry, but the unfortunate 
boatmen, after struggling hard to reach their home, which was full in 
|sight before them, were once more carried far away to sea, by a tide 
‘Tunning to the northward; and were ultimately picked up, in a terrible 
|State of exhaustion, by a Canadian vessel, homeward-bound, and were 
|taken forward by it to Montreal, Canada. In the meantime, week after 
Week went by, and no tidings came of either the boat or the men. The 
| whole country-side gave them up as lost; and their friends mourned 
them as dead. ‘Ihe nobleman paid for the lost boat, and left the place; 
{or still week after week went by, and nothing could be heard of his two 
(oldservants, After some time, however, the wanderers returned, and 
ithe butler found his wife and family clad in mourning weeds. Such 
Wasthe story which went the round of the papers at the time—such, 
indeed, was the fact, for I was living within two miles of Ballintray 
| When the thing first befel. 
_ Agreen ridge divides Ballintray from the mouth of the river Bush, 
| and from Bosca’s magic strand; but, as I shall come round to that nook 
| of the shore again farther on, I will now return to the high road, which 
‘leaves the coast a little near this point. As we pass Knock-an-chick, 
or the Gallows Hill of Dunluce, the landward scene is interesting. 
“About three miles distant, the dark headlands of the Causeway shut out 
of sight the coast beyond. A little nearer, Coleman’s hotel occupies 
the head of a green slope commanding a fine view of sea and shore, 
with the wild mountains of Donegal in the dim background. About a 
| maken the hotel, Dundarave, the seat of Sir Edmund McNaughton, 
oe upon a fine undulant upland, surrounded by green woods and 
way lands; and in the far south-east the round top of Kaocklade 
(overlooks all the intervening landscape. At the foot of the Dundarave 
oo ae town of Bushmills nestles upon the banks of the stream 
—_ Which it takes its name. It is a clean little town, consisting almost 
| ‘atirely of one street of whitewashed houses and shops; it has two inns, 
— EE 








and several smaller places where whisky is sold; it has an enolosed 
market-place, with a public clock ; a court-house; one large distillery ; 
two flax mills, upon the Bush—from which it gets the name of Bush- 
mills—and it has the usual places of worship, Episcopalian, Presbyterian, 
Catholic, and Wesleyan. Bushmills is chiefly notable for whisky, 
salmon, and Orangemen. The “ Bushmills dew” is justly celebrated ; 
and, of course, it is an af'ront to ask in Bushmills for the whisky of any 
other distillery. The river Bush has a peaty hue, but is full of picturesque 
windings and pretty falls ; and, for its length and volume, it is an excel- 
lent salmon stream. All the world knows that Antrim is an Orange 
land. There are’ several Orange lodges in that town; and on the twelfth 
of July the little place is as gay as a Lancashire Rushbearing, with 
ribbons, and banners, and Orange lilies, and holiday folk from all the 
country round. There are some Freemasons in Bushmills, too. Some 
years ago I fell in with an interesting old mason here. In his youth he 
had seen a good deal of the world afar off; and he was a man of more 
than ordinary intelligence and information, with a genial disposition, 
and a rich vein of humour. Many a time I have listened to his quaint 
snatches of song and story. I remember one of his songs in which the 
children of a brother of the mystic tie are described as going about the 
house, clapping their hands, and singing, “My daddy’s a freemason, an’ 
we needna fear the deil.”” Age and infirmity have driven the genial old 
humorist into the chimney corner at last, where I hope he may pass the 
evening of his days in comfort, 
Till bairns’ bairns kindly cuddle 
His old grey hairs. 

Bushmills is about two miles from the Giant’s Causeway; and in 
summer time, ‘‘Causeway guides’? may be met with, in straggling 
detachments along the road, lying in wait for visitors, like skirmishers 
thrown out by an hostile army. These guides are generally stout, active 
fellows, and good boatmen. They are not remarkable for ready wit, 
but they possess a certain kind of slow, sly humour, more characteristic 
of the Scotch than the native Irish; and their geological discourses are 
very amusing. ‘Do you intend this lad of yours to be guide?” said I 
to a poor woman, one day. ‘Och, no, dear,” replied she, ‘Och, no; 
that’s the last thing of a’! The life o’ a guide is a sair scattered thing, 
tak’ it a’thegither. Puir fellows, they ha’ nae certainty ava! In summer 
time it’s a’ chops an’ steaks, an’ mutton, an’ tay, an’ whisky; an’ when 
the winter comes, they’re just as bare ’s the snow i’ the dyke—it’s a 
sleepin’, an’ shiverin’, an’ starvin’, till the time gaes roun’. Och, no; 
guid send my poor bairn readier meat than a runnin’ hare!” 

And now we have ridden through Bushmills, and up the long slope 
which is so finely shaded by the trees of Dundarave woods; we have 
passed ‘‘ the Fingers,” where another road branches off towards Bally- 
castle; and we are down in the hollow called Ardevonnan, within a quarter 
of a mile of the Giant’s Causeway; but, before we visit that far-famed 
scene, let us turn aside on the left hand road for a short distance, and 
take a peep at a nook of the shore, called Craig dhu, or Black Rock. 

Black Rock is the name given to a little lonely bay, between Ballin- 
tray and the Causeway. There is a strand at Black Rock—‘ Bosca’s 
magic strand”—upon which many a good ship has gone to wreck. Not 
long ago, a steamer called the Arbutus ran aground there, and was left 
high and dry by the retiring tide. At one end of the strand the Bush 
empties its peaty waters into the sea; and in fine weather people come 
from the neighbouring village and sit upon the bank, watching the 
salmon ascend the shallow stream. At the other end of the strand, and 
partly in the sea, there is a dark cluster of jagged rocks—hence the 
name, Black Rock—and, in stormy weather, the sea completely drenches 
this sombre mass in foam and spray. In a nook of these sea-beaten 
rocks there is a low, stone-built hut, where the salmon-fishers dwell 
during the fishing season. They dry their nets upon the neighbouring 
bank, and their boats are sheltered in a little creek hard by. <A few 
years ago, the fishery there was managed by a Scotchman, of the name 
of Knox, who dwelt alone in the hut at Black Rock. At last, he was 
drowned in the bay. The first night after the body was found, and 
whilst it lay in the lonely hut, awaiting burial, robbers crept in at the 
little window, and stepping over the dead man’s body, which lay beneath 
it, they set fire to part of his bed-straw, and by its light they stript the 
place of everything worth carrying away. This anecdote, which I had 
heard often before, was told to me again lately by the fishers at Black 
Rock, as we sat together one stormy night in the hut where the thing 
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took place. ,\bout five hundred yards from the fishing hut, a pretty 
little «* burn” comes whimpling down to the wild ocean, between banks 
of wild flowers; and near the spot where its waters join the sea, the 
roofless walls of an old corn mill and the ruins of a little cottage stand 
in neighbourly decay, low down in a green crevice, close to the stream. 
In that ruined cottage, whose smoke-biackened rafters are now open to 
the skies, there once dwelt old Dan Graham, a fisherman, with his wife 
and four grown-up sons, who were fishermen also, One stormy night, 
about five years ago, the old fisherman’s four sons were returning home- 
ward from sea, when the boat was capsized in Black Rock bay, and 
they were all drowned within sight of their own hearth-light. They 
were so near their home, in fact, that the old man hailed them, almost 
from his own door, and was answered by them, as they struggled among 
the fatal waves. They were all drowned; and there was wild sorrow in 
the old fisherman's childless hut that night. I remember calling at the 
cottage a few days after the melancholy event. The aged mother sat 
by the turf fire, with her head bound up in a cloth, and swaying herself 
to and fro, in speechless sorrow. The voice of the hungry sea had an 
awful sound in that silent cottage, which was hung round with fishing 
tackle which would know its owners no more. The old fisherman sur- 
vived his sons about two years; but, as the shore-folk say, ‘he was 
never the same man,” and he used to sit for hours together upon the 
spot where his sons were drowned. His widow is still living ‘‘a poor 
lonesome pilgrim,” as she said to me the other day, wandering about 
the Causeway, selling ‘‘specimens” to visitors. Such are the stories 
one meets with in every nook of the sea-shore. 
Our hint of woe 
Is common: every day some sailor’s wife, 
The masters of some merchant, and the merchant 
Have just our theme of woe. 
And now, in the words of my quaint old friend, McSalmon, the 
fisherman, let me conclude with— 
Life to man, and death to fish; 
The boat, the creel, the plough; 
Horn, corn, lint, and ling, 
Flax, an’ tarry woo; 
An’ ornamintal bad luck to them that hasna’ the heart to like folk! 


—- > -——- -——— 


A WAGER AT BEN LANG'S. 


Hitherto we have been disposed to look upon one of Mr. Dickens’s 
subsidiary characters—the man who combined the occupation of a 
funereal mute with the feat of eating two geese for a wager, as a personage 
as mythical as Mrs. Harris herself. After reading the following bill, 
which we found exhibited in a conspicuous place this week, with a 
plated cup beside it, we feel disposed to modify our opinion on the 
subject. Here it is :— 

Victrorta Music Haut 
Friday, August 27. 
For the Benefit of Ceda Christy Minstrels, 

This cup will be given away to the person who will eat one pound of treacle and 
three penny cakes in the shortest time; and also one pound of tobacco, to the person 
who will smoke a quarter of an ounce of tobacco in the shortest time. 

Names to be left within. 

We had imagined that such disgusting barbarities had been confined to 
some remote country villages where some rude ancient sports still lin- 
gered, or to some of the roughesc spots in the Potteries. It seems, 
however, that we were mistaken, and that such abominable sights are 
to be witnessed in the heart of this city, within a stone’s throw of the 
cathedral. As we read the bill, we thought of the gaping geese enter- 
tainment of last year, and of the catastrophe which occurred on the same 
evening. We are not superstitious, and, as we write this before the 
entertainment comes off, we sincerely trust that no accident will occur 
on this occasion. Nevertheless we must admit that, should any of the 
performers or spectators at the exhibition be choked during its perform- 
ance, we cannot say that they would be deserving of much sympathy. 


vr 
INTELLIGENCE. 


Kingeraft won the Convivial Stakes at York on Wednesday in a 
iis namesake 


SPORTING 


canter, and is now first fivourite for next year’s Derby. 


is also in force for the throne of Spain. 
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ST. MICHAEL'S AND ITS RECTOR | 
[THE REV. G. S. ALLEN] | 


E had often seen from the railway incline between Hunt's Bank | 
W and Miles Platting a church with a remarkably stiff-necked | 
looking tower, which somehow seemed to stand alone, notwith. || 
standing its brick and mortar surroundings, and to be without visible i 
means of approach—* remote, unfriended, melancholy.” We oui | 
learn little about it from the casual fellow-passenger beyond the fact that | 
it was St. Michael’s. St. Michael’s! How many varied associations | 
were called up by that name! Oranges delicious of flavour, pipless, 
easily and gratefully consumed. The Mount! St. Michael’s Mount, | 
the subject and delight, as also the cvwx of many a sea and landscape 
painter, rearing its crowned summit into a sky of such different aspect | 
to that which canopies our St. Michael's. Now the sight of this edifice 
guarded by high walls, declivities impassable, and work-yards, and | 
apparently impervious to human foot, awoke our pedestrian combative. | 
ness, and we made a secret but firm determination to reach the sacred || 
fane, notwithstanding that close by . 
Irk the dirty river ran 
Through mud-banks never cleansed by man, 
Down to 

whither we should not care to follow it. | 

Having carefully consulted our map, we found that two streets seemed | 
to lead to the place. But what streets! From Rochdale Road there 
was Angel Street, by repute Angel Meadow! And to the south side 
the road was through Charter Street! As we could by no a 
reckon on Charter Street as a thoroughfare, and preferred to continue] 
possessor of our handkerchief and eyeglass, we strolled down te 
‘* Meadow.” As it was a warm Sunday evening, all the np scree 
poured into the street. The women and girls sat on the steps, the men 
leaned against the walls as only Irishmen can lean, and the youngsters 
sprawled in the gutter, contending for the cabbage stalks and wats”) 
with which the ground was nearly covered. No other place being] 
available, a knot of old women had gathered in earnest conversation in| 
the middle of the road. We overheard, in passing, one of the old ladies | 
say playfully to another, that she ‘would turrun,anny way for a gil 
o’ beer,” that being evidently the most contemptible bribe that could 
be offered. Altogether, it seemed like a bit of “the Liberty” which| 
had been wonderfully wafted over from Dublin. 

Arrived at the church, we found that the Cathedral “hour” was 
followed, instead of the customary half-past six. We had therefore 
leisure to look about us. St. Michael’s stands about half way down 
what could once be called a ravine, having the Irk at the bottom, the 
opposite bank rising still more steeply to the Cheetham Hill Road. 
There is a spacious burial ground, now disused, round the church, and 
an old public cemetery now closed and walled round, stands like a large 
annexe to the north side. Soon after taking our seat the service pd 
begun. The curate, whom we have a strong notion of having see | 
somewhere near the Grammar School, read the prayers. He seemed to | 
have endeavoured to avoid any suspicion of ‘¢intoning ” on the one| 
hand, and of “ grease ” on the other, but only succeeded in being dy | 
and matter-of-fact. He was certainly clear and distinct, and ¥) 
supposed we ought to have felt content. But we didn’t. The me 
part of the service was done by a limited number of young men 7" 
maidens ranged in an organ gallery, near a tolerable organist wi 
played a fair instrument. The singing merely aimed at being congreg* | 
tional. The congregation, sparse, as befitted a warm summer evening, 
seconded the efforts of the choir most literally, coming in “4 good 
second” at the end of each verse. We may note that Aymns ancien 
and modern are used, and that the Psalms are chanted. In the morning 
service we believe they are read. MA 

The sermon was preached by the Rector, the Rev. G. S. Allen, ad | 
He has been, we learnt, lately appointed to this church by the Cath wal 
Chapter, and, as far as we could judge, they have certainly this time 
‘ blundered into sense.”” Mr. Allen, though a Yorkshireman, at 
little or nothing of the almost indelible accent of thet etl 
possibly has exchanged it for a very small portion of the Northum | 
“burr,” contracted probably at Durham, of which University he was 
Fellow, and brought thence his degree. The discourse was "4 | 
the manuscript, and was well delivered considering that it was from O°) 
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| 
| 
height of a huge “ three-decker.”” It was a lecture framed upon a well- 
| known old-fashioned model, and evidently the preacher’s own composi- 
| tion; and although we should judge it to be—nay, because it was—the 
|| work of a gentleman and a scholar in theology as well as classics, it 
was not ‘over the heads” of the people listening, but well within the 
| compass of their intelligence. After this twenty-five minutes worth was 
over, the offertory, now becoming quite an institution, was collected by 
some half-dozen most respectable and churchwardenly looking in- 
| dividuals, and we were at liberty shortly evadere ad auras, and passing 
| anhurt through the perils of Charter Street, we soon resumed the even 
|tenour of our way. 
| Asa little incident showing the state of society near the place of our 
‘pilgrimage, we may mention that during last winter, and for some time 
cles it was the custom of the neighbours to throw stones in at the 
‘church windows during evening service, for the purpose probably of 
| showing their contempt for the ‘‘Prodestants.” This practice is now 
| abandoned, either from a consciousness of “ justice to Ireland”? now 
having been done, or in deference to the wishes of two gentlemen whom 
| we could occasionally see from our pew walking leisurely to and fro 
‘alongside the church, the beams of the evening sun glancing from the 
| glazed crowns of their hats ! 

Seriously, the parish or district of St. Michael’s is for the most part 
disreputable, nay, vile in the extreme. All honour, then, to those both 
eric and lay, that can be found to work in such a part of their Master’s 
vineyard, 
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TOWN TALK, 


AND THINGS IN GENERAL. 
LONDON CRITICS AND MANCHESTER PLAYGOERS. 

HE Daily News has been writing very foolishly, for the second time 

about trying new dramatic pieces on provincial audiences. It 

observes that Mr. Buckstone has been trying Mr. Tom Taylor’s 
new play upon us, *‘ before submitting it to the more anxious test of a 
London performance.” Anxious fiddle-de-dee! "Whoever heard of a 
play being damned at the Haymarket Theatre? It will be remembered 
that this is the same paper which a little while ago called us, by infer- 
ence, a corpus vile on which to fiat the dramatic experimentum. 
Perhaps it is the same writer. At all events, it does not need his 
assurance that the object of the new play is to contrast old and new 
men, greatly to the disadvantage of the latter, to show that the writer 
has not the least idea what he is writing about. If the Daily News’s 
dramatic reputation is Lo equal its reputation on other subjects, it must 
cease to speak of an audience which makes Yoan of Are and The 
Military Billy Taylor ran a hundred nights as being a “more anxious 
test” than one which damned them both at sight. 





THE THEATRES. 

As the Haymarket Company are going to return to us, we shall 
probably have another representation of 4 Managing Mamma; so we 
defer our criticism of that comedy. On their revisit Mr. Compton is to 
take a benefit, on which occasion Money will most likely be performed. 
At the Prince’s Theatre the Gnome Ki ing has been replaced by the /ve/d 
of the Cloth of Gold, a capital burlesqne, which goes with immense 
‘puit, and is thoroughly enjoyed by the audience. Indeed if this piece 
had been produced on the first night of the Brough Company’s appear- 
ace, and Yoan of Arc had been entirely withheld, we believe the result 
of the engagement would have been very different, and much more satis- 
factory to all concerned. Mr. Brough has brought together a company 
of excellent actors, whose abilities during their stay in Manchester have 

one quite as conspicuously in comedy and farce as in the extravaganza. 
Two of Mr. Brough’s comediettas, Kind to a Fault, and How to Make 
Home Happy, both, by the way very clever and entertaining pieces, have 

admirably performed. 





a THE BOTANICAL GARDENS, 

The Privileges of subscribers to the Botanical Gardens seem to be un- 

*rgoing a process of gradual curtailment. Last year a subscription 

i gave admittance to two flower shows ; this season, by some un- 
Ppy blundering, the subscribers were deprived of one show, and the 





OW itself robbed of half its beauty and attraction. Last gear, subscri- 
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bers were on alternate Saturdays allowed to introduce friends to the 
mnsical promenade. Such privilege is now only granted at long iater- 
vals. Notwithstanding these considerations, the promenades continue 
to be well attended. We suppose that it is too much to expect that the 
respectability of all the visitors should be accurately ensured. Still 
since these promenades are nothing if not respectable, in the outward 
and worldly sense, all possible pains should be taken to keep a close 
watch over the sort of promenaders admitted. Last Saturday we saw 
well dressed females taking part in the promenade, whose claims to the 
distinction of social respectability could not have been very strongly in- 
sisted on. On more than one previous occasion, the fact of the presence 
of such persons has been mentioned to us. If by incurring a little extra 
expense, to procure the services of competent doorkeepers. the admission 
of such dangerous visitors can be avoided, it will certainly be a penny 
wise and pound foolish economy on the part of the powers that be, to 
neglect such a necessary precaution. 


CURIOSITIES OF THE ‘¢ BLACKPOOL HERALD.” 

At first sight such a journal as the /7eetwood Chronicle and Blackpool 
Herald, Lytham Gazette and Fylde Advertiser—for in such a batch of 
titles does the paper rejoice—may not seem a very promising subject of 
study. But who shall say that amusement, not to mention instruction, 
may not be derived even from Bradshaw, or from a commercial direc- 
tory? The curious and apparently uninteresting List of Visitors, with 
its advertisement interpolations in recommendation of pills or photo- 
graphs, contains representatives of every social grade, from the Earl and 
Countess of Ellesmere to male and female operatives from Bolton, 
Blackburn, and Bury. The houses seem to share these distinctions of 
rank even in name. Belvedere and Portobello Houses evidently soar 
(nominally) into the gentle regions of fashion and aristocracy, whilst the 
Original Yorkshire Cottage savours of the humble and homely. Most 
of the householders and lodging-house keepers appear to be either 
spinsters or widows, unless indeed it is considered good policy to keep 
husbands in the background for the nonce. These unhappy letters of 
apartments evidently share the opinion of our great dramatic poet as to 
the want of any peculiar virtue in a name, otherwise how in the name of 
all that is euphonious are we to account for the perpetuation of such 
hostesses as Miss Jolly, Miss Wincup, Mrs. Butcher, Mrs. Bonny, Mrs. 
Boote, Mrs. Lote, Mrs. Backs, Mrs. Wiggins, and Mrs. Scragg. Surely 
the tuneful muses never heard the enumeration of so tuneless a nine. 
Nor are such peculiarities confined to residents. A very hasty perusal 
amongst the visitors gives us Mr. Pickles, Mrs. Crank, Miss Chier, and 
Master Conkey. Some confident in unadorned beauty can afford to 
despise titles of mere courtesy, and write themselves Joseph Hollinrake 
and Silvia Walker. Many curious geographical problems could be 
raised by perusal of a single column. Mrs. Smith comes from Traugh, 
whilst John Dixon claims Idle‘as his dwelling-place. How many 
readers will undertake to tell off-hand where these places are? One 
gentleman describes himself as from Rio Janiero; the Misses Fletcher 
give the comprehensive, if somewhat vague, address North America, 
whilst Mr. Timothy Potts hails from Tipperary. But perhaps the most 
startling curiosity in the paper is the enumeration amongst the visitors 
(we take the liberty of altering the name) of J/iss Parks and Daughter. 
Surely some one has blundered. 


SUSSEX Vv. LANCASHIRE. 

It seems to be an impossibility, physical and moral, that Lancashire 
should win a cricket match away from home. Last week the County 
sustained another defeat at Brighton, at the hands of the Sussex eleven. 
Thus we have won the home, and lost the return ‘match against both 
the Surrey and the Sussex. When we add to this statement defeats in 
both games with the Gentlemen of Warwickshire, by a simple arith- 
metical process, we discover that out of six county matches, Lancashire 
has won two and lost four—a balance which certainly leaves us nothing 
to be particularly proud of. Even this list does not include a complete 
enumeration of the county’s cricketing disasters, for it omits the defeat 
by the Marylebone Club. Comparing the two elevens, who played last 
week, with those of the teams who met some time ago at Old Trafford, 
we find that the chief alteration in the Sussex is the introduction of two 
amateurs, Messrs. C. H. Smith and Winslow. The changes on our 
side were more numerous, and serious enough to alter the county eleven 
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almost beyond recognition. The difficulty invariably experienced in 
finding the leading amateurs at once able and willing to go far from 
home, seems on this occasion to have acted with more than usual force. 
Messrs. Hornby, Appleby, Rowley, and Wright, were conspicuous by 
their absence; whilst the prior claims of Yorkshire, which needed his 
assistance in fighting Nottinghamshire, robbed us of the services of that 
tower of strength—Roger Iddison. When we add to this formidable 
list of the *‘ missing,” the name ot Cornelius Coward, who was unable 
from illness to play during the greater part of the match, little astonish- 
ment can be felt at the result. Messrs. Bousfield, Hulton, and Seymour, 
constituted the amateur element. The last named gentleman, who plays 
with the Bowdon Club, made two useful scores of twenty and twenty- 
five. Amongst the professional players, Marchbank, if we mistake not, a 
Preston man, distinguished himself by getting what we saw described in 
a sporting paper asa pair of spectacles; Hickton had the same marks 
affixed to Ris name, though one innings was a “not out; and Burrows 
made the highest average score on his side. But what many will regard 
as the most extraordinary feature in the match is, that in one innings 
Reynolds made twenty-six runs. It is, perhaps, scarcely fair to regard 
such a score as mere evidence of the power of good luck, 


MR. SWINBURNE ON COLERIDGE. 

Mr. C. A. Swinburne, the author of A/alania, has done a priceless 
service to the students and lovers of poetry by his essay on Coleridge. 
Though so brief that it may be read in half an hour, it is by far the 
finest criticism ever written on the author of the Ancient Mariner, and 
it will be returned to, again and again, with constantly increasing 
pleasure. We must confess that we are not admirers of Mr. Swin- 
burne’s poetry; we do not like what the able critic of Zemple Bar calls 
his “‘rampent Schneiderism.”’ His imagination is to us ‘‘as foul as 
Vulcan’s stithy.”” But if he would only write always as he has written 
about S. T. Coleridge, we would forget, if we couid not forgive, the 
uses to which he has put his really great poetic faculty. His estimate 
of Coleridge is high. To him he is ‘the greatest of lyric poets; his 
poetry, at its highest, is beyond all praise and all words of men. The 
Christabel, the Kubla Khan, with one or two more, are outside all law 
and jurisdiction of ours. When it has been said that such melodies 
were never heard, such dreams never dreamed, such specch never 
spoken, the chief thing remains unsaid and unspeakable. There is a 
charm upon these poems which can only be felt in silent submission of 
wonder. For absolute melody and splendour it were hardly rash to call 
Kubla Khan the first poem in the language. An exquisite instinct 
married to a subtle science of verse has made it the supreme model of 
music in our language, a model unapproachable except by Shelley. All 
the elements that compose the perfect form of English metre, as limbs 
and veins and features a beautiful body of man, were more familiar, 
more subject as it were, to this great poet than to any other.” So Mr. 
Swinburne runs on through the beauties of S. T. C., touching as finely 
and as discriminately on his defects, never forgetting that the mission of 
true criticism is to teach us how to admire rightly. His conclusion is 
this:—*‘As a poet, Coleridge’s place is indisputable. It is high among 
the highest of all time. Other and stronger men, with fuller control 
and concentration of genius, may do more service, may bear more fruit; 
but such as his was they will not have it in them to give. The highest 
lyric work is either passionate or imaginative; of passion Coleridge has 
nothing; but, for height and perfection of imaginative quality, he is the 
greatest of lyric poets. This was his special power, and this is his special 
praise.” Mr. Swinburne’s essay is prefixed to a selection, arranged by 
himself, of Coleridge’s poems, which forms one of the Bayard Series. 
Like all the volumes of that charming collection, it is exquisitely printed 
—in form and appearance a very luxury of type, paper, and binding— 
and it is published at a price which makes it a marvel, even in this age 


of cheap literature. 


THE NEW ACT ON BEERHOUSES, 

The first Brewster sessions after the passing of the new Beer Act 
prove that, in this neighbourhood at any rate, the magistrates are 
resolved to exercise their functions energetically. The cases ate not 
multitudinous in which you can make people good by act of parliament; 
but if you can, by all means do. There can be no doubt that the 
abolition of many beerhouses means the abolition of much misery; for 








—$—— 


though the remaining ones would do a larger business than before the 
trade done in the aggregate would certainly be less. We can't privat 
the devil tempting people, but we needn’t license him to take Up an 
abode at every hundred yards. By no means do we advocate teetotal. 
ism, which is folly; but ubiquitous beerhouses mean drunkenness, which | 
is vice. Whatever beerhouses may be theoretically, practically they are | 
deadly plagues; and the man who makes his living out of other men’s | 
unhappiness has no right to sympathy, and ought to be abolished on | 
the least irregularity. | 





THE MAJESTY OF THE LAW. 


Mr. Bancroft, of the London and North-Western Railway Company, 
has called attention to a compensation case in which a Passenger got 

2,300 out of another company, for an accident sustained upon a joumey 
for which the company received no less than the munificent sum of | 
three times the eighth of a penny. It is not high-flown to call a fact 
like this trumpet-tongued. It is an example of the monstrous dis. 
crepancy between law and justice. 


y~ 


THE SATURDAY REVIEW: 


HE Saturday Review enjoys, upon the whole, a reputation built | 
upon the fact that its essays were a welcome interruption to the 
prevailing dulness. Men are dull until they become interested, 

and nothing interests them so much as a cruel attack. Like boys at 
school their spirits are relieved by the accident of a quarrel, and universal 
cheerfulness is restored by the pleasant occupation of forming a ring,| 
But a substantial objection to success of this sort is to be found in the | 
fact that all attacks are alike, and that destructive criticism presents, as | 
did the Battle of Waterloo, a terrible sameness. People, moreover, 
may get tired of rowdyism, and sick of clever vituperation, while the 
exhausted editor fondly believes that there is no reason why the supply 
should not continue indefinitely, because he thinks that the demand 
caused by the infinite lll-nature of the public will be indefinitely con 
tinued too. A writer—or a set of writers if you will—who is so clever| 
as to extract some reward, be it ever so dirty and small, from the apa 

| 





ill-nature of the whole of the reading upper class of England, is not 
likely to make its teachings so virtuous that the ill-nature which is s0 
remunerative can no longer be appealed to. Nevertheless, we are 
Pelagian enough to trust in the goodness of the human heart, and to 
believe that in a far-off day the demand for Laodicean teachings, sceptic 
enquiries, subtle damnations clothed in meagre praises, half-hearted 
faith and cowardly denial, cruel attacks and miserable, because most 
mean suggestions will die away, and the supply of the literary poison 
will cease. 

With the exception of the last clause—and it would be absurd to 
suppose that the Saturday would admit writing expressing such wild 
beliefs—the reader of the Sphinx has just been reading the Sa/uniay 
Review. From attacks on the Lords, the Americans, John Bright, 
and the Pope, we have gathered sentences—like bricks from Babylon 
to show the style of our friend, and have, we hope, so fine drawn the 
edges as to make them of one piece. You have there ‘words, worts, 
words ”—for the sense in the original is not so generous—collocated 
exactly as the pet writers of the Saturday all wont. _ Its political articls 
are curious; they are prophetic, after the style of Zadkiel; they #7 
something and say nothing. Let us take a specimen. How often do 
we read such stuff as this? ‘If Bismarck succeeds in gaining the 
consent of the King, and thereby drawing together the whole df 
Germany, he may inspire the scattered portions of fatherland with om 
idea, and he will indeed have a magnificent Empire, of which he may 
claim to be the founder, not less than was Alexander. But if, #1) 
seems probable, Austria should attract the youth of, &c.” Plainly, i 
he succeeds he succeeds; if he don’t he don’t. What platitudes a 
these! Two and two make four, but if you take two away—thank you 
good master Holofernes, we hardly need be taught ¢ha?. 

But we must concede that, on the whole, the Saturday is 4 clever 
es ile ee ai 

* The Saturday Review has already appeared in our series of articles oa 
“London Papers” (see Sphinx, No. 19, Novr. 28th, 1868). This second estinal, 
however, is written from a different point of view, though ina spirit entirely consi 
with our previous notice, 
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paper, and one that deserves its popularity, taking popularity as no high 
| thing. Emerson says very truly of the English, ‘they are the best of 
| sctual nations, but see to what an end the best is arrived.” So we may 
sy of the Saturday, with the exception of the Sfectator in its way, and 
High Church Guardian (of London), and the City Press in their way, 
the Saturday is the best paper we have, but bad is the best. Its 
dominant airs are insufferable. It speaks, acts, and attitudinizes like a 
college don—that is as if it were the ze plus ultra, the highest court, 
the journalistic House of Lords from which there were no appeal. 
There was a true story at Oxford of one of the heads of houses who 
travelled abroad with his wife, one of those high-nosed, well-bred 
| British females who disgust and astonish all the foreign world, and who 
| have occasioned those wonderful caricatures people grin at in the 
|Boulevard or the passages des orors. This nova nupta in the frigid 
| wedding tour which succeeded coming one day to the diligence, saw 
‘the coupé occupied by another English couple. ‘ Please,” said the 
\lady, “are you aware this is our place.” ‘Don’t know, I’m shaw,” 
‘lisped the happy groom of a pretty middle-class English girl, who 
| peeped out of the coupé, ready, like any British female, to support her 
husband, ‘I’m shaw that my wife and I engaged this place three days 
ago—and we mean to keep it.” Sir,” cried {the other, “you will 
repent your rudeness, and instantly get down for my husband!” 
“And who is your husband,” cried the pretty bride: ‘this is 
Mr. Spofforth, of the Inner Temple.’’ Yes, it was Spofforth, Q.C., 
wih whose name the West Circuit rings. ‘‘Pshaw!” cried the 
enraged one from the pavement, giving an infuriated glance at the 
pretty bride, peeping like a swallow from her nest, ‘‘my husband is 
Dr. Waddilump, MASTER OF St. BLAzins!” Contrary to her ex- 
pectations, the coupé did not blow up; Spofforth did not get down. 
“Very sorry, I’m shaw; would oblige a lady, but really his wife must 
be consulted, I’m shaw,”’ &c. The earth did not open, and Dr. Waddi- 
lump was obliged to sing small, and not get the other Briton arrested. 
But when he got back to his college was he not as donnish as ever? Of 
couse, The Saturday, written too often by women and mere boys, 
assumes the don in literature on account of its position. There it is: it 
must pronounce. 

In 1855, when the Saturday was first established, there was a want 
of such a work; Mr. Douglas Cook, perhaps the most skilful editor 
we have ever had, who knew his men, selected his writers, and suggested 
his subjects, with consummate judgment (he now lies buried at Sintagel), 
was before that editor of the Aforning Chronicle, upon which he had 
employed Henry Mayhew as a commissioner with the poor, and else- 
where. The Jf. C. was like our Daily News—too clever; it did not 
take; it did not pay; everybody said it was clever, but it had fallen, in 
forty years, from the very first place, much above that of the 7imes, to 
avery bad second or third. Cook became acquainted with Mr. Beres- 
ford-Hope, a rich, somewhat high, churchman, and a man of great taste, 
The publisher selected for the newspaper was Mr. J. H. Parker, of 
Oxford and London; it was to be essentially critical; to be scholarly, 
and utterly superior to anything else. Douglas Cook took with him his 
est writers, and imported into the press work a number of parsons, 
some of them very good writers, many of them very virulent and care- 
less Mr. Cook’s “circus” did not get on very well with amateurs; one 
might as well try to fill all the parts in a theatre that way. He soon 
called in the Bokeman fraternity of writers, but on an introduction he 
always took care to ask, ‘Pray, sir, from what university do you hail?” 
ot, “Might I ask what is your college?” What he wanted got abroad. 
The Saturday was said to be written entirely by university men. It 
blundered egregiously, but was always so scholarly. It showed a great 
deal of élerical spite, and, when Charles Kingsley was made Professor 
of History at Cambridge, an opponent who wrote in the Saturday so 
belaboured him that he feels sore to this day. It became, this paper, 
"sentially iconcclastic. It would have lifted its pen against Shakes- 
Pere had it had sufficient power, or had not Douglas Cook, a Bohemian 
“ sang, and yet thoroughly a gentleman fur sang too, loved gentle 
vill too much; but it fell foul of Fielding, sneered at Scott, threw 
aside Smoitett, pitched into Thackeray, and tore many rents in the gar- 
nents of Dickens. ‘Therein it was undoubtedly right. Dickens has an 
gene genius, but a conceit and ignorance large enough to balance 
did — at any rate. So the Saturday did him good, though it 

prevent him, when a dinner was given him in honotr of English 








literature, quoting himself three times, and saying no word about 
English letters. 

Then the Saturday attacked men less and men greater than he; 
demolished Miss Braddon, and ran its steel pen right through and 
through a certain decent and respectable old ‘Balloon called Martin 
Tupper. It has become too common to slay the slain now. Mr. Tupper 
died like Caesar. Nothing became him in his literary life like the leaving 
of it. He answered neither with spite nor rage. He might well have 
been proud of his fame, for, of course, he had the blind vanity of authors, 
and did not know that his book Proverbial Philosophy, a coarse imita- 
tion of Dodsley’s Zconomy of Human Life, with a dash of the Proverbs 
of Solomon, owed its popularity to human weakness and ignorance. 
Of Tupper we would say, as Hamlet does of Polonius (also a proverbial 
philosopher) when he says that he played Caesar and Brutus slew him in 
the capital, «‘’Twere a Brute shame to slay so capital a calf.” A more 
reprehensible custon of the Saturday was and is its attacks upon young 
authors. It did not select its books for the purpose of pleasing the 
author, nor of illustrating the subject, nor of reviewing the book, but for 
the sole purpose of making a spicy, amusing article that a lumpy-headed 
city man in a first-class carriage would grin over. In this it has suc- 
ceeded. Buthow many authors has it crushed in the contemptible process ? 

The staff of the Saturday was always an unusually large one, but its 
regular writers were, on that account, still well employed. For months 
it lost money, but at last turned the corner, and made it rapidly. Few 
editors could have whipped together so brilliant a team as to give every 
week from twenty to five-and-twenty noticeable articles. In addition to 
Mr. Beresford-Hope, Mr. Douglas Cook, and his very industrious sub- 
editor, now the editor, Mr. Philip Harwood, the principal writers were 
Mr. H. Sumner Maine, now in India and on the Supreme Council, the 
Rev. Mr. Sandars, the Rev. Mr. Scott, Lord Strangford, and Mr. John 
Oxenford. Others less employed were Mr. L. Jennings, now on the 
Times, Mr. Friswell, the Countess of Salisbury, the Rev. Mr. Green, 
Mrs. Lynn Linton, Mr. Pearson, the Rev. Mr. Webb, and a hundred 
others less known. <A great many of these gentlemen still write for it. 

The Saturday Review always manages to hurt and wound, not to 
elevate and amuse. It is to be pitied, perhaps, rather than condemned. 
If it is a giant in intellect—and in points it is so—it does not know how 
excellent it is to use its strength like a generous giant; not like a 
spiteful dwarf. Its principal tactic was, of course, attack. It set out 
‘* debellare superbos,”’ but not to raise the weak, It was not even like 
Pope’s Atticus—our fat smooth friend Joseph Addison—who 

Without sneering taught the rest to sneer, 
for the Saturday sneered right and left. Poor John Bull had scarcely 
a rag left to cover him. ‘No place was sacred, not the church was free” 
from the open and saucy talk of this chartered libertine of the Press, 
However, by this it did much good. Against the wholesale conceit of 
such men as Dr. Cumming and Mr. Spurgeon—towards the latter of 
whom the Saturday has always had a leaning—its shafts broke innocu- 
ously; but upon the clergy of the church, upon the dignitaries of 
the establishment, and upon people less forcible and pachyderma- 
tous, its shafts had some effect. Its articles on French and German 
literature, its essays as a whole, its dramatic literature, and its sporting 
articles, in which it ‘comes out strong,” did credit to journal- 
ism. Its political articles are of no distinct shade, but are shot 
with Conservatism, while the pervading tone of them is a gentlemanly 
Liberalism. They are often ridiculous, from a Johnsonian and anti- 
thetical swing (a pause and ccesura in the sentences) which promises 
much and says nothing. If a man is so heavy and weighty in prime 
thought that he can write like Sir Thomas Browne, there is no better 
style going than the Johnsonese that was formed by the Doctor on Sir 
Thomas. When the English men-at-arms rode down the Genoese 
archers, and the French knights who defended them, heavy horse- 
armour was proper and admirable. But it would scarcely do to put a 
spider-legged modern, only fit to mount a velocipede on a Flemish 
charger, as big as our dray horses, covered with steel. Old gentlemen 
sleep over the Saturday’s political articles, and, able to deduce nothing. 
think that the writers are profound. It puts, also—and in this it is 
cunning, for it knows the world—its worst articles in the largest type. 
This imposes upon all but the knowing ones, who generally skip the 
flabby bombast, and run on to the spicy abuse of men and women, and 
the selfish and Laodicean exposition of morals and motives to be found 
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in the centre, in small type. There, also, are the richest diggings of 
purely literary articles, some of which are admirable. 

Since Mr. Douglas Cook’s death, the Saturday has manifestly dete- 
riorated. Many ladies, we hear, now write for it, and ofttimes it is 
terribly and heavily dull, which the Sfecta/or never is, and which quality 
is only relished in rich fools, never in poor newspapers. For the vazson 
@étre of the Saturday is, that it should amuse. It does not care to 
If it ceases to be amusing, therefore, it dies. 


— a —-—— —— 
BROOKS’S BAR 
AND ITS VICINITY. 

N interval of ten years in the suburbs of a town like Manchester 
changes the aspect of things in a manner that exceeds belief. It 
is probable that one who has been absent for a time from such a 
suburban district, for instance, as Moss Side would, on revisiting it, 
have difficulty in realizing that the place was that which he once knew. 
One by one the old prominent objects disappear. If one land-mark 
more than another was fitted to endure for ever, it was Flint’s Farm, 
with its low roof, old-fashioned white-washed walls, interspersed with 
black beams, and its spacious farm yard. . Long it resisted the invader’s 
attack. But now even it has succumbed, and its place will know it no 
more. The Twenty Pits, celebrated for very small fish called Jack- 
sharps, and with a miserable notoriety for drowning reckless bathers, 
will soon be known only by tradition. Green fields have been trans- 
formed into straight streets, paved and drained, and filled with uniformly 
ugly houses. What is known in local slang as the “country,” has re- 
moved further away from the city. True, Mee’s Farm still exists, but 
it is shorn of much of its beauty, and an announcement on a painted 
board that its proprietor is licensed to let post-horses for hire, does not 
add to the rusticity of the associations. Hough’s End Clough, with its 
murky brook, its bridges covered with illegible initials and half-carved 
names, and its wood dear to lovers, is also comparatively intact. But 
as certainly as the sun will rise and set to-morrow, its absorption is only 
a matter of time. The approach of destruction is even now suggested 
by the construction of a flat and hideously bare new road, on which a 
pedestrian has either to balance himself on the curb-stone, or to choose 

between a pathway of fine sand, or one of cinders and broken stones. 
The origin of the name Brooks’s Bar is obvious enough. Much of 
the growth of the wealthier and more select parts of the district is due 
to the late Mr. Samuel Brooks, whose land speculations in this as in 
other questions are said to have been fabulously successful. Great 
effects have been made to preserve the rural aspect of these quarters. 
A splendid avenue of trees shades Whalley Range, or “The Range,” 
as itis called. The pretty church of St. Margaret, with its ivy-clad 
walls, looks almost rustic, and aids the delusion that the beholder is 
miles away from town. The Range is admirably adapted for a prome- 
nade, and on certain occasions, especially on Tuesday evenings, it is 
much used for sauntering purposes. Close to one end of Whalley Range 
is the Independent College, where the ideas of theological students are 
trained. The placid stillness of the locality agrees well with one’s 
notions as to the atmosphere in which such an institution should thrive 
and grow, and affords as great a contrast as can be imagined to Quay 
Street and the surroundings of Owens College. Prominent amongst 
the numerous great houses is Manley Hall, the residence of one of the 
most successful of Manchester men. For the sake of exclusiveness, such 
extraordinary trouble has been taken in the way of diverting footpaths 
and building high walls, that littfe of the magnificent establishment is 
visible to one who passes close by. All the houses about the Range 
are large and extensive. From the fashion of their construction it is 
hard to see how the neighbourhood can continue other than very select, 
or can altogether lose its rusticity. Almost all the houses are detached, 
and are separated from each other by gardens or enclosures, more or 
less extensive. In glaring contrast to the apparent solidity of these 
houses are the rows of less pretentious dwellings on the Manchester side 
of Withington Road. These must surely be the triumph of ‘ Jerry” 

building. ancy walls composed entirely of second-hand bricks ! 

Brooks’s Bar is, as many Manchester people know, some distance 
from town, and the mode of conveyance thither is to all residents a 
matter of some importance. 


elevate or to teach. 


Various methods of travelling are in vogue. 
Some muscular people scorn to appeal for assistance to any cther 
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powers than such as have been given to them by nature, and walk. 
With these it is a favourite boast that they are prepared to race the | 
slower vehicles, owing to their power of availing themselves of shor | 
cuts and no stoppages. At the other end of the scale are those who | 
drive, are driven, or ride to town in their own carriages or drags, or on 
their own horses. But the great majority make use of omnibuses, 
conveyances which, from their cheapness, must always be popular, not. 
withstanding their numerous inconveniences. Travellers on the route 
are apt to boast of the superiority of the guards and drivers over those 
on other roads. They point with pride to the respectability of their 
appearance, and to the glorious freshness of the flower which invariably 
adorns the virtuous breasts of the officials on this line. In the sam 
way the driver and guard of every ’bus impress upon inquirers the belief 
that their present team and turn out are the finest and most complete 
in the possession of their employers, and therefore in the city. They 
are unusually proud of their ’buses. 

A special reason may be found for this loudly expressed self-approba. 
tion. For within a comparatively short time events of immens 
importance have happened, and fundamental changes have been 
attempted. A proposal on the part of Mr. Runrig, the proprietor| 
of the ’buses, to raise the fares of course aroused instant opposition, 
Encouraged by this, a rival took the field, or rather the road. Seces. 
sion raged rampant, and, for a time, the new "buses with the old fares 
were very popular. Then came war to the knife. Mr. Runrig retumed 
to his old prices, and every passenger became the subject of fierce con- 
tention between rival guards. The windows rattled with the shaking 
produced by racing conveyances. The express ’buses did, and still do, 
their utmost, by break-neck and reckless galloping, to run each other, 
or tardy foot passengers down, so as to reach the Bar, or the Exchange, 
half-a-dozen yards in front. Then the violence of revolutionary feeling 
gave way, and many returned to their old allegiance. It was found that 
the omnibuses of the new comer were not at all what they should lx, 
that his management was from obvious reasons imperfect, and the 
service irregular and unpunctual. It is not conducive to good temper 
to find no vehicle ready at an appointed time, to discover that the 
cushions are damp with a penetrating moisture, or to break downina 
hopeless fashion half-way to town, and immediately after the payment 
of fares. { 

The most wonderful ideas of regularity prevail in Bobson’s establish 
ment. No place is so out of the way, and no hour so late but what ov 
of his ’buses may be heard shaking its way along in a purposeless 
fashion. How few of the original seceders remain faithful, except those 
ruled by a stern sense of duty, remembering the service ‘undoubtedly 
rendered by opposition, or fearful of the consequences of rivalry should 
altogether cease. Strange rumours are often in circulation relating to 
some horrible accident which has happened to Bobson’s Property. If 
the stories of opposition officials are to be believed implicitly, which 8 
doubtful, something terrible is always happening their enemies " 
of the least exciting incidents to hear of is, that such and such a ’bus 
Bobson’s was last seen in the window of a butcher's shop. ars 
slaughter is, according to these story-tellers, quite an everyliy 
occurrence, though we have never had conclusive proof of their states 
ments. Nevertheless Bobson has admirers and warm friends 7 
would on no account use any vehicle belonging to Runng, and W 
assert that their man is rapidly acquiring a large fortune. F 

The notabilities and curiosities of Brooks’s Bar and Moss Side “~ 
not by any means exhausted. We have, of course, a local ap | 
has achieved the usual success in laying on rates, and has, th 
triumphantly built for itself a noble abode. Then there s 3 eal 
hotel, which is looked up to with something of awe, as having 
its erection and fitting-up very large sums of money. Curious nal 
tions are entered into as to how much a year is made or ape 1 
probably the most remarkable place about Brooks’s Bar is = 
Office; a small, low-roofed place, adjoining the Bar. It — 
general store, and combines the businesses of stationer, % eit 
dealer, tobacconist, and toffy-seller. Besides these, the propne 
post-mistress and toll-bar keeper. It is not to be epee wi | 
mildness of demeanour and serenity should be preserved — 
of employments so multitudinous and trying. Possibly - alll 
and quarrelsome influences of toll-bar keeping, are a i 
sional severity of demeanour on the part of the presiding lady. 
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DIDSBURY COLLEGE CHAPEL. 


H To THE Epitor OF THE SPHINX. 


Sir—Though not a member of ths Wesleyan 
society, I was much pleased with your article 
in last week’s Sphine, on Didsbury College. 
For many years I have longed to see the place, 
fr [have heard and read a great deal about 
it, Being within four miles last Sabbath after- 
noon, I resolved to go to the evening service. 
[arrived a few minutes ‘before the time, and 
| youtured to go round a few of the walks. Tho 
| grounds are charming. The College chapel is 

wry plain, and not very large. When I entered 

Ifoand a young man in the pulpit. He gave 

out the hymn with a geeat deal of self-import- 

ance,and his prayer seemed to me to be parily 
jimeverent. His text was from Mark, 9th ch. 
| snd 46th verse,—“ Where the worm dieth not, 
and the fire is not quenched.” Having told us, 
| in reference to Christ, that “ never man spake 
| like this man,” he proposed to notice two 
| charactors that were doomed to eternal perdi- 
| tion, viz: the unregenerate and the smooth 
‘tongued. In reference te the first he said they 
| were so brainless that they would not believe 
| in hell's torments, and the second smoothed it 
jal over. He assured us that the texts of 
| Wesley, the founder of their church, had been 
|| entombed too long, and it was time they were 
‘disinterred and fulminated against all smooth 
‘tongues. I have no wish to be hypercritical, 
| bat I must confess that though I have been in 
the habit of going to chapel for near sixty 
| years, [was never so disgusted before. Instead 
|of treating the subject in a calm, serious, and 
‘solemn manner, he appeared to rejoice in the 
| thought that he was commissioned to send us 
jall to eternal damnation. He was so demon- 
| strative and offensive in his style, that one 
gentleman got up in the midst of the service 
jand walked out. Others evidently wished him 
jtoclose. I am convinced that such discourses, 
| delivered to intelligent congregations, are 
|prodactiveof much evil. Iamastonished that 
ithe authorities of the college should permit 
their pulpit to be occupied by one so well 
| qualified to bring it into disgrace.—I am, sir, 


ours, 
= A Barer or Cant. 








Birtupnaces or Estnent ENGLIsuMen.— 
Chaucer, Sir Thomas More, Lord Bacon, Ben 
/*onson, Hampden, Milton, Penn, Pope, Sir 
William Blackstone, and John Howard, were 
born in London; Wykliffe, Wentworth, Marvel, 
| Tillotson, Cook, and Wilberforce, in Yorkshire; 
| Roger Bacon, Cabot, Blake, and Locke, in 

merset; Jewell, Drake, Raleigh, Marl- 
borough, and Reynolds, in Devon; Walsing- 
am, Newton, and Burleigh, in Lincolnshire ; 
arvey and Wolfe, in Kent; Coke, Nelson, 




















4 tress _ Walpole, in Norfolk; Clarendon and Ad- 
rope all pp in Wilts; Chatham and Elliott, in 
that pene) Pp wall; Wolsey and Lyttelton, in Suffolk; 
in the mid} —_ and Samuel Johnson, in Staffordshire ; 
he hardeaitg | omwell aud Dryden, in Hunts; Lowth and 
ble for oct | ae ante; Thomas Cromwell in Surrey; 
ay ! | terdshin in Leicestershire; Garrick in Here- 
—_— ie; and Shakespere in Warwickshire. 
oe — 













A CYNICAL TOURIST IN SCOTLAND. 


(nase as Scotland is, it has its drawbacks; 
and pleasant as, under certain conditions, 
are many of the places in it in which your 
lines may fall, there are circumstances that 
may make them hard to you. Scotlani is be- 
come most abominably cockney. What the 
diffusion of the Waverley Novels began, the 
expansion of steam travel has followed up. 
Not only does the worthy citizen, blas¢ of 
Sydenham slopes, sated of shrimps and Peg- 
well Bay, seat himself of an evening in the 
limited mail to breakfast next morning on 
Loch Fyne herrings in a Clyde steamer. Not 
merely do the manufacturing classes of the 
north of England, hot feomtheirforges and fluffy 
from their spinuing jennies, rush off to cool 
and air themselves in northern breezes, but 
the country kas a shrewd, a money-making, 
and a pervertedly patriotic population of its 
own. It may be a lingering tradition of the 
times when money was too scarce and hard to 
come by to be lightly lavished away from 
home; it may be the economical idea of keep- 
ing down the expenses of your holiday by 
going the shortest way to take it, but it is 
certain the well-to-do Scotch hold very much 
to touring in their own country. Season after 
season sees them back in the same district as 
regularly as the salmon returns to his native 
stream. 

If you chance to find yourself on the same 
beats in successive years, ten to one you seem 
to recognize the same faces, although, when 
features and charactersare turned out so much 
of the same type, it is certainly possible 
you may be mistaken. Assuredly the world 
is wide enough for you and for many more, 
were each allowed to follow his own way; but 
that, unluckily, is impossible. In Scotland, 
especially, you are always being jumbled up, 
whether yoa like it or not, with distates that 
grow steadily into aversions. The places are 
generally unner-inned, and the coffee rooms are 
too often lilliputian. Tea heavily weighted 
with chops—to our mind the abomination of 
abominations—is the popular meal, and it is 
made, in your despite, an unpleasantly social 
one, Arriving later than six, if you press for 
dinner, the waiter is apt to regard it as a per- 
sonal outrage. We have ourselves been sternly 
refused it as violating the standing rul s of 
the house. A shock-headed att:ndant insists on 
linking you by a common teapot in a tempo- 
rary brotherhood with the oleaginus and collar- 
less divine you have made it your business to 
shun for a week past. The horrible meal hur- 
ried over, you feel constrained to digest it, 
and soothe your ruffled nerves and temper 
with a cigar, as by this time it has set in for 
the evening shower and is raining cats and 
dogs. You ask your way to the smoking-room 
that figures so prominently in the inu adver- 
tisement. You find yourself ina a den whorea 
utilitarian architect has revelled in economy 
of space. 1t reminds you of an Hsquimaux 
hut hermetically sealed for the winter, and 
there in a vapour bath of tobacco and toddy, 
forced into the closest juxtaposition, yoa have 
an opportunity of improving your friendship 
with your Dissenting friend who has followed 
you thither. lf you are more fortunate, you 
may find yourself one of an auimated group of 
shopkeepers and bagmen, and listen to politics 
spiced with old Joe Millers with the points 
left ont. Or possibly you may bo a married 
man in your honeymoon, and in the morning 
may order a carriage for the next stage, pro- 
posing to divide your attentions between the 
charms of your bride and those of the country. 
lt is more than likely you are told that private 
equipages are unattainabie, and you are con- 











demned to places among the company of the 
night before and their wives, in an open break, 
fenced against sun and weather, with poles and 
flying curtains; and this in the land of storms 
par excellence. 

One might compromise for feeding and 
travelling with your fellows, if you were froe 
between times to commune with solitude. 
The worst is, a greater than you has been 
before you, and “spotted” all the scenes that 
would inspire a poet’s fancy or catch an artist's 
eye. Scott is to Scotland what Napoleon is to 
Europe. You are on his traces wherever you 
turn—lLlelon’s Isle, Rob Roy's Cave, Coriskin, 
Crnachan—it is all the same. The bracken 
and the copsos are bristling with pork-pie hats 
and billycocks; “ Not for Joe” and “ Upin a 
Balloon” come stealing softly across the dim- 
pling wave.—Pall Mull Gazette. 


ES! 
THE BOUCICAULT ERA. 


The Drama's laws the Drama's patrons give. 


i R. Chatterton, the manager and 

lessee of Drury-lane Theatre, Lon- 
don, has recently produced a new play 
by Mr. Dion Boucicault, entitled /or- 
mosa. It has been somewhat roughly 
handled, not by the recognised critics, 
who, as usual in London, have glossed 
over all faults, and condoned all offences 
against good taste, but by one or two 
‘‘amateur critics,’ who have written 
with great ability and effect in the .Zimes. 
Mr. Chatterton’ has replied to these 
attacks, and, in the course of his re- 
marks, gives the story of his experiences 
as a theatrical manager :— 

For seven years I have been the manager of 
this house, and this is my experience. I have 
produced the best plays of Shakospere, Byron, 
Milton, and Goethe. To illustrate these works 
I engaged Miss Helen Faucit, Mr. Phelps, Mr. 
Barry Sullivan, Mr. Anderson, Mr. Montgo- 
mery, and all the tragic talent to be obtained. 
I employed Mr. Beverley and numerous assist- 
ants to paint the scenery, sparing no expense 
to rendor the representations perfect. My eu- 
terpris9 was supported cheerfully by the pit 
and gallery, but my boxes and stalls were 
sadly deserted. I lost money. Ilad not the 
pantomime and Christmas come to my rescue 
I could not have stood my ground at all, I 
was stubborn, and pursued this policy for 
pride’s sake, during six years, But, sir, [ am 
neither a literary missionary nor a martyr; I 
am simply the manager of a theatre, a vendor 
of intellectual entertainment to the London 
public, and I found that Shakespere spelt ruin 
and Byron bankruptcy. In this extremity, to 
whioi Ll was led by my faith in the fine taste 
of the upper classes for the poetic drama, I 
turned to the dramatist who has made the 
fortunes of more than one manager in London. 
Tneed not say with what result. By his 
advice I opened the theatre in August, when 
London is supposed to bo empty, at « period 
when no manager has ever dared toopen it until 


The most powerful ever invented, and being provided with a patent India-rubber pad, which forms 
an elastic cushion for the neck, they are warranted not to break the bottle, 
Mannfactory: 30, Mosley Road, Birmingham.—Sold by all Ironmongers, 





now. To my objections he replied that the | 
city was only cleared of those who never pa- | 
tronised the drama they talked so much about ; | 


that London always had three millions of peo- 
ple in it when town was said to be empty); 
that he wrote for the middle classes and the 
working classes, who alone could be relied on 
to support any intellectual entertainments ; 
and that where they led their betters would 
follow. He proved to be right. The amount 
taken daily at my box-oftice before the doors 
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open for securing stalls and privateboxesalone 
to see Furmosa exceeds the gross contents of 
my theatre to witness Macbeth. Five years 
ago I produced Comus in the most splendid 
manner. The public would not come to see it. 
They praised it and kept away. - At the same 
| time Mr. Boucicault’s drama TZ'he Streets of 
| London was produced at the Princess’s Theatre, 
and for 200 nights that theatre was crammed 
nightly with those who deserted Milton. Now 
we have changed hands. Acis end Galatea, 
the classic work of Handcl, was produced at 
the Princess’s a fortnight ago, in the most 
magnificent style, and with what result? 
| The manager closes his deors next week, and 
awaits the production of a new drama. I, on 
the contrary, produce Furmosa, by the author 
of The Streets of London, and I obtain that 
public patronage which my rival enjoyed five 
| years ago. The public have been a good deal 
abused, managers have been called mercenary 
and we have been led to understand that there 
is an intellectual and refined class somewhere, 
who only want the opportunity to come out 
and support the higher class of dramatic en- 
tertaiument. Where are they ? Mr. Macready, 
my predecessor in management here, tried to 
| discover their existence, but retreated from 
the search with very gore pockets, just as I 
did. No such customers exist. There is, how- 
ever, a class of literary men and dilettanti that 
profess to deplore the degradation of our times. 
I have remarked, however, that when I pro- 
duce Shakespere these gentlemen, who are 
entitled by courtesy to admission to the 
theatre, rarely ask for orders, but since I 
have produced J’ormosa 1 have been over- 
whelmed with applications from this quarter 
for private boxes for their wives and families. 
I state facts; I allow others to comment upon 
them, 





Tue Cuinp AND THE Puitosorner.—M., Le- 
gove, of the French Institute, relates that 
when he once threatened a little damsel that 
“if she didn’t behave properly he would tell 

| every one he knew,” the child responded, 
“ Well, that doesn’t trouble me.”—‘“And pray 
why not?” he asked. “ Because,” replied the 
precocious little philosopher, ‘‘thore are a great 
many more people that you don’t know, and 
they will never hear anything about it.” 


Tovean Examination Parers.—An amusing 
periodical, got up by the boys at Uppingham 
school, gives a capital skit on the style of 
“examination papers” frequently presented 
for the torture of pupils. We select one or 
two examples :—* Supposing the river Ganges 
to be three cubits in breadth (which it isn’t), 
what is the average heigxt of the Alps, stocks 
being at 914 ?”—“If in Autumn apples cost 
4. a pound in London, and potatoes a shilling 
a score in Spring, when will greengages be 
sold in Paris at 14d. each, Spanish oranges 
being at a discount of five per cent.?’’—* If 
two men can kill two brace of partridges in 
going up the right side of a rectangular turnip 
field, how many would be killed by five men 
and a terrier pup in going down the other 
side ? ’—* If a milkmaid, 4 feet 10 inches in 
height, while sitting on a three-legged stool, 
took four pints of milk out of every fifteen 
cows, what was the size of the field in which 
the animals grazed, and what the girl’s name 
and age?”—“If 30,000,000,000 of human 
beings have lived since the beginning of the 
world, how many[may we safely say will die 
before the end of it? N.B. This example is to 
be worked out by simple subtraction, algebra, 
and the rule of three. Compare results.” 





Tue ScuootmMaster Aproip.—A correspon- 
dent informs us that the following announce- 
ment may be seen in a watchmaker’s shop 
window, near the Congregational Chapel in 
the Bury New Road :—* This Senter Saconds 
Gewled in five holds 55/-” 


ANECDOTE oF WaGcner.—A new specimen 
of the numerous eccentricities of Richard 
Wagner, the inventor of “the music of the 
future,” is given in a book lately published by 
Herr Mendes, under the title of Wagner at 
Home. There is a room in Wagner's house, 
says the author, with a gorgeously decorated 
ceiling, and tapestry of leather embroidered 
with gold. On the walls are portraits of 
Géethe, Schiller, and Beethoven. The two 
poets are placed facing each other, but oppo- 
site Beethoven there is nothing but a looking 
glass. On turning to Wagner for an explaua- 
tion, the musician placed himself in front of 
the glass, in which his face was reflected, thus 
supplying the deficiency. It is added that 
this is the only kind of portrait of himself 
that Wagner allows to be kept in his house. 


Tue MancuEesteR ATMOSPHERE.— Manchester 
weather has become a byword. Dr. Angus 
Smith devotes several pages of his report, as 
inspector under the Alkali Act, to this subject. 
The total of hydrochloric and sulphuric acid, 
in relation to Blackpool, which is taken as 100, 
was as follows :—Didsbury, 315; Buxton, 333; 
St. Helens, 474; and Manchester, 527. The 
hy€rochloric (muriatic) acid, Blackpool being 
again taken as 100, was, at Buxton 247, at 
Didsbury 277, at Manchester 369, and at St. 
Helens 516. But it is in sulphuric acid that 
Manchester shows a pre-eminence. Blackpool 
being again taken at 100, the relation stands 
thus :—Didsbury stands at 320, Buxton 345, 
St. Helens 468, and Manchester 549. 


Ixish Wit.—On returning to his family, after 
an absence of some wecks, Captain Johnson 
had been driven from Kingstown to Dublin by 
a carman, who, looking discontentedly at the 
fare paid him, said, “ Shure your honour will 
give a trifle more than this?”—‘ Not a rap,” 
said the captain. ‘Bad luck to me, but you 
would,” persisted Paddy, “if you knew all, 
then.”’—* What do you mean ?” asked John- 
son, anxiously, “ Faix, dat’s tellins, any way; 
and is it only for my fare I’m to tell my news?” 
—“ Well, well,” said the captain, ‘ Here’s ano- 
ther shilling. Now, what has happened ? ”— 
“ Sorra the harm at all,” replied Pat; “ only 
I thought you’d not begrudge a little extra 
som’at to know that I druv ye the last three 
miles without a linch-pin.” 








TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS, 


Communications should be addressed to the Editor, 
Sphinx Office, 37, Oxford Street, Manchester, Every 
manuscript should bear the name and address of the 
sender. A!l contributions are attentively considered, and 
unaccepted MSS. are returned on receipt of stamps for 
postage. Noreplies or MSS. can be delivered on personal 


application. 
Busi ts should be 





Bus re ications and adverti 
addressed to Messrs. J. G. Kersuaw & Co. 
“Main” Printing Offices, 37, Oxford-st, Manchester. 








THE SPHINX BY POST. 

For the accommodation of the large and increasing 
number of Subscribers who receive the SfAinx by post, 
it is now published on Friday afternoon, so that copies 
can reach any part of England on Saturday morning. 
The terms (free by post) are as follows: 

One copy. Two copies. 
Ss 3s. 3d. 
6s. 6d 
Payments at these rates must be made in advance, 
either by post office orders or stamps, to Messrs. J. G. 
Kersuaw & Co., Sphinx Office, 37, Oxford Street, 
Manchester, 





CCONCERT INN, YORK STREET. 


UNDER NEW MANAGEMENT, 


FIRST-CLASS DINNERS DArLy, 
WINES, SPIRITS, &c, 


OF THE BEST QUALITY, 
BILLIARDS. 
fF. D. CLARKE, Proprietor, 


NEW TOWN HALL 


| 
Restaurant and Luncheon me 
61, PRINCESS-ST., ALBERT SQuane, | 











LUNCHEONS, DINNERS, soups. 
CHOPS AND STEAKS AT ANY HOUR, 








Amusements, 








PRINCE'S THEATRE, MANCHESTER, 


Proprietors, the Prince’s Theatre Company, Limited, 


Positively the Last Six Nights of 
WILLIAM BROUGH’S BURLESQUE & COMEDY 
COMPANY. 


“The Field of the Cloth of Gold.” 


MONDAY, 30TH AUGUST, and following Evenings, 
(By particular Desire)— 


KIND TO A FAULT, 


Concluding with the great Burlesque, 


The Field of the Cloth of Gold,| 


Played 297 consecutive nights at the Strand Theatre, 
London, Go, 








GREAT SUCCESS OF | 








Commence at half-past Seven. 
Box Office open daily from Eleven to Two. 


This Evening, FRIDAY, August 27th, | 
for the Benefit of W. BROUGE, Esq. 


TOOLOGICAL GARDENS 


BELLE VUE, 
NOW OPEN FOR THE SEASON. | 


Messrs. DANSON & SONS’ | 





Grand Representation of the 
FALL OF MAGDALA, 
Amidst Gorgeous Display of Fireworks, Every | 
MONDAY, WEDNESDAY, AND saronier 


Belle Vue MILITARY BAND every day from 3 p™ | 


The extensive collection of Animalsand Birds, Museum, 
Maze, Boats, and Steamers, and all the other attractions 
daily. 

Admission, 6d. ; after 4 p.m. 1s.; Saturdays, 15 abt | 
5 p.m.—Music Hall open each gala day, as usual. 


POMONA PALACE 


OPEN DAILY. 
THE PALACE MILITARY BAM), 


° and B |) 
which has been secured at considerable expensé 7: 
selected from Halle’s, Crystal Palace, ot bie 
bition, and principal orchestras in England, W 
every day 











SELECT MUSIC miah 
from the great composers, includin Mozart, 40% | 
Rossini, Bellini, Balfe, Jullien, A. Ktelion, &e, oF | 
mencing at three o'clock. ! 


if 
DANCING on the MONSTRE PLAT | 


AND IN THE PALACE- 


BS. | 
ADMISSION 6d. NO EXTRA c HAR 
Sundays for Promenade. Admission 3. 
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COMPLETE 


ff HOUSE FURNISHER, 
7 90 TO 96, STRETFORD ROAD, AND 78, OLDHAM-ST. 


AN ail 4 
iil '( Mi 
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GIBSON’S DRAWING ROOM SUITE, consisting of Lounge, Two". Easy Chairs, and Six 
7 Small Chairs, covered in rich Rep, 10 Guineas; Loo Table, 3 Guineas, and Chiffonier, with 
e Gold, | Glass Back and Glass Doors, 5 Guineas, in Rich Italian Walnut. All complete, 18 Guineas. 
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BEE. GED 
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ALA, | 
s, Every 
ATURDAY. 








from 3 p- | 





rds, Museu | 








yer attractions | 





=| JI. G. KERSHAW & Co. 


. [LETTERPRESS AND LITHOGRAPHIC PRINTERS 


BAND, i BY STEAM POWER. 


ORNAMENTAL COLOUR PRINTING, 


BY PATENT TWO-COLOUR MACHINE. 














MACHINING EXECUTED FOR THE TRADE. 
Se 








































f And 266, STRETFORD ROAD, 


SHIRLEY & HILL, Tailors and Habit Makers, 52, Market.st, 
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GL 


EXCLUSIVELY 
n May 


and ER AJESTY 


ENFIELD 


STARCH. 


ROYAL LAUNDRY, 


USED in the 
y’ says, that it is 


s LAUNDKE 


THE FINEST STARCH SHE EVER USED, 
Awarded Prize Medal for its Superiority. 
WHEN YOU ASE FOR 


GLENFIELD STARCH, 


See that you get it, as inferior kinds are often substituted, 
WOTHERSPOON & CO., GLAsGow and Lonvon, 


MANCHESTER. | 





~ _ ~ ~~ 
VELOCIPEDES 
A he A 
Of the Best Material, Latest Designs, and Best French 
Saddlespwith a Large Room for Practice, at 





McCONNELL & FRASER, 
TAILORS, 


GENTLEMEN'S OUTFITTERS, 
CITY BUILDINGS, 
CORPORATION STREET, 
MANCHESTER. 


ONES'’S 'TIC-DOLOREUX PILLS, 
Invaluable for the reliefand cure of Neuralgia, Sciatica, 
Toothache, Ague, Erysipelas, Comsumption, Nervous 
Disorders, &c. Sold in Boxes at 7!4d., 1s. 134d., & os. od. 
Post free for 9, 15 and 36 stamps. Sole proprietor: 
JAMES JONES, Pharmaceutical Chemist, 
149, Chapel Street. Salford, 

Agents: Woolley, 69, Market-st., Manchester; J. 
Wheeldon, 217, Stockport-rd. ; ‘I’, Bushby, Stockport-rd. ; 
J. Whitehead, ‘Tamworth-st., Hulme; ‘I, Morris, Farn- 
worth ; and others. 





H. GROOME, 
115, 117, 119, LONDON Roap. 


EXTRAORDINARY SALE, 


FLANNELS, BLANKETs, 
SHEETS, SHEETINGS, 
COUNTERPANES, &c. 








BEFORE PURCHASING A 


PERAM BULATOR 


You should call and inspect the Large Assortment, 
in every-variety of shape and price, at 


JOHN OWEN’, 





_| 1, OLDETAM STREBT, 
AND 


80, DEANSGATE. 


WIRKS: NEW STREET, BRADSHAW STREET, & 49, SHUDEHILL, 


ESTABLISHED 45 YEARS, 


FIRST ARRIVAL IN THE (CITY, 





<ERSHAW’S, Store Street, Ancoats. 
KEM _ : *« Will you tell me that ?””—Shakespere. 


What better can there be than Grr’s 
Unrivalled felt-lined Hat? 

What better can be formed for case— 
Pray can you tell me that ? 


Nay, none this splendid Hat can beat, 
It always fits us right ; 

In style and make ’tis most complete, 
"Tis really soft and light. 





ESTABLISHED 1833. 


TIARGRAVES’ 


TOBACCO AND CIGAR 


MANUFACTORY, 
44, SWAN STREET, 


2, 4, 6, 8, and 10, MASON STREET, 
MANCHESTER. 





Just received, a Consignment of the 


Australian Meat Company's 
READY-COOKED 


Just Published, price One Shilling— 
GEORGE AUGUSTUS SALA ON HATS. 
‘A Homily on the Head Coverings of Humanity ; 
Humourous, Aésthetic, and Historical,” by the above 


cmiapad alice MUTTON & BEEF, 


: JAMES GEE, HATTER ee a ee 
13, MARKET STREET, MANCHESTER, | In 2, 4, and 6lb. TINS, 
BY 


HARGRAVES’ Sole Agent for Woodrow’s Prize Medal Hats. : 
J. W. SCOTT, FAMILY GROCER, 


SMOKING MIXTURE, Lend 276, DEANSGATE. 


In 1 and 2 ounce Packets. THE TRADE SUPPLIED. 














EVERY DESCRIPTION OF 
LETTERPRESS AND LITHOGRAPHIC 
PRINTING, 

AT THE “MAIN” PRINTING OFFICES, 
37, OXFORD STREET. 





All Tobaccos (including Irish Roll) guaranteed 
genuine, and free from Adulteration. 











WHOLESALE WINE and SPIRIT MERCHANTS. 


Public Fotices, 
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MIDLAND RAILWAY. 
SATURDAY to MONDAY 


MATLOCK. 


Every Saturday until October 30th, 1869, 
RETURN TICKETS, at the following 
1 


ow Fares, will be issued from the undermentioned —- — 
Stations, to MATL ICK-BATH, by the wang mA ape FRENCH DUBBING. | 
y»any’s New Route, by any of the Ordinary Trains on . , yr aa 
Saturd ty, available for return by any ‘Train‘on the fol- | JVHIS Invaluable Compost posses 
lowing Sunday or Monday. ses the properties of preserving Leather, 
- it cupgle and waterproof, It is identically the ane 
STATIONS. PARES. bing as thatused by the best curriers in N illau (Avey 
and Class. BOOTS, SHOES, and HARNESS are, pari 
m4 = benefitted by its application.—Sold Whole: Ses, le i] 
és 6a. | by W. GILL & CO.,, Curriers and Leather - 
6s. 0d. don. —Price 18. 6d., 2s. 6d., and 5s. per cam, 
———-—| ewt. in casks. 


THEY WILL 


HEM, FELL, TUCK, CORD, BRAID, BIND, QUILT, 


J a 
THE 


es possessed by no other Machines, 


67, Oldham-street. Agent: J. HOD@SO 


THE STRONGEST MAN in the WORLD 


CANNOT BREAK THE 


EVERLASTING 


Porpoise-skin Boot Lact) 


MADE BY v 
GIL & Co., 12, Brewer-st., Golden- eon Do | 


Price 1s, per pair; by post 14 stamps; 








LOCK-STITCH 


SEWING MACHINES 


ARE THE BEST. 





3 


“FLORENCE” 





PROSPECTUSES AND SAMPLES FREE. 


19, & 21, BLACKFRIARS STREET’ corner of DEANSGATE. 





GATHER, and SEW ON A BAND at the same time. 
THEY MAKE FOUR DIFFERENT STITCHES. 


including the REVERSIBLE FEED, for fastening off the ends 


of seams without removing the work from the Machine. 


And have many advanta 





ee 
x 


Ast Class. 
9s. 6d. 
9s. 0d. 
8s. 6d. 


MANCHESTER 
GUIDE BRIDGE - - - - 
STOCKPORT (Teviot Dale Sta.) 








BROAD STREET 
PENDLETON. 


In Manchester, ‘Tickets will be issued at Cook’s Excur- a ae plished by the Propet 
sion Office, 42, Piccadilly, and at the Midland Booking ag sel Printed and Pay, Oxtord-stet, a 
Office, London Road Station. arish of Manchester, and of 1, Stanley Teas i 

JAMES ALLPORT, General Manager. STes Lane West, in the parish of M } 


Derby, June asth, 1869. 298 AU 69 Saturday, August 28th, 1869. 


ee — A 
Importora of Foreign Cigars, Sole Agen's 107 P (A Dba 


‘ 6. EDWARDS & Co., Tobacconists, &C., for Baker's Gold Leaf Virgiaia Tobace, NEAR RAILWAY STATION 
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